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THE WEEK of its will, and of a renewed determination to carry 





THE majority against the Home 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Rule Bill in the House of Lords 
AT HOME. last Saturday morning was even 
larger than had been anticipated, 
the numbers being for the Second Reading 41, against 
419. It is thus apparent that whilst at the last 
General Election there was a large majority of the 
electors of the United Kingdom in favour of Home 
Rule for Ireland, not one-tenth of the members of 
the House of Lords are of the same way of thinking. 
More striking proof of the extent to which the 
peerage is divorced from sympathy with the national 
life and feeling could not possibly be desired. When 
the country thinks one way the House of Lords 
thinks the other, and holds its unpopular opinion by 
a majority of more than ten to one! The result of 
the division has been hailed with a very modified 
degree of satisfaction by the Tory party. Some silly 
leading articles have been written, and one or two 
foolish speeches made ; but upon the whole the oppo- 
nents of Home Rule have not seemed overanxiots 
to exaggerate the importance of the action of the 
hereditary Chamber. 


On the other hand, the Liberal Party has received 
the division of last Saturday morning with great 
equanimity. It would have been strange if it had 
been otherwise, seeing that the determination of the 
Peers to reject the Home Rule Bill was known even 
before that Bill had been presented to the House of 
Commons. No matter what the nature of the 
measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone, he would have 
had to face the opposition of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain in the House of Commons, and of Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords. In the repre- 
sentative Chamber the Members for East Man- 
chester and West Birmingham are at present only 
private individuals representing a minority in the 
House and the country, and they have therefore 
been powerless to injure the Home Rule Bill. In the 
hereditary Chamber of landlords, Lord Salisbury is a 
permanent dictator, and his opposition alone is 
sufficient to prove fatal to any Bill, however 
important or vajuable, that may be laid before the 
Peers. This fact was known beforehand to Liberals 
as well as Tories, and nobody is, therefore, surprised 
or greatly moved by the refusal of the House of 
Lords to accept the Home Rule Bill. The general 
sentiment of Liberals may be summed up as one of 
contempt for the ridiculous body which has just 





interposed itself between the nation and the execution 


out that will in the near future. 


THE National Liberal Federation—which, after all, 
is not a body that anybody acquainted with con- 
temporary politics will compare to the Tooley Street 
Association of old days—has addressed a circular to 
Liberal associations throughout the country with 
respect to the division in the House of Lords. It 
quotes some emphatic words of Mr. Gladstone's 
regarding the position of that power which stands 
“ between the throne and the people,” and reviews 
the situation clearly and concisely. It makes it 
apparent that the momentary acquiescence of 
Liberals in a proceeding which they knew from the 
first to be inevitable, does not imply any yielding 
to the arrogant attempt of an irresponsible and non- 
representative body to defeat the will of the nation. 
Sooner or later, the challenge thrown down by the 
Peers last Saturday morning will be taken up and 
fought out to the bitter end. But the Liberal Party 
is not going to play the game of its enemies by 
rushing into the field at once. It has the right, and 
not only the right but the power, to decide when 
and with what weapons the duel to which it has 
been challenged shall be fought. In the meantime 
it has other work to do, which, though it may be 
less exciting than an open battle between the two 
Houses would be, must strengthen still further the 
side of right and liberty in that conflict, whenever it 
may take place. 


Two notable facts connected with the division of 
last Saturday morning have received some attention 
during the week. The first is an ailegation—not, we 
believe, without substantial foundation—that one of 
the Peers who voted against the Home Rule Bill was 
liberated from an asylum or “ retreat” in order to 
do so. It perhaps matters little whether this 
actually took place or not, seeing that there is no 
reason why it should not have happened. No Peer 
is disqualified from exercising his privileges by 
reason of mental weakness or moral turpitude. He 
can come to the hereditary Chamber to give his vote, 
and to put his veto upon the national demands, 
fresh from the Divorce Court or an asylum for 
inebriates. We are quite ready to admit that, 
as a matter of fact, the members of the House 
of Lords are no worse than other people. The point 
is that if they were infinitely worse, if, in short, the 
overwhelming majority instead of merely a minority 
of their number were black sheep, their exclusive 
privileges under the Constitution would remain in- 
tact, and they would have just as much power as 
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that which they now possess. Is it, in these circum- 
stances, a stretch of language to describe their House 
as a Second Chamber pour rire? And can they be 
surprised at the open contempt with which their 
attempt to cast themselves athwart the path of the 
nation is received ? 


THe other point to which attention has been 
drawn in connection with the division of last week 
is the conduct of the bishops. All who voted at all 
voted to a man with the majority. Two of them 
spoke, the speech of the Bishop of Ripon being as 
marked a specimen of flabbiness in thinking and 
clerical unction in language as we remember to 
have met with for years past. But whether vocal 
or silent, they went as one man into the lobby 
against the proposal to bring about the recon- 
ciliation of Great Britain and Ireland. In brief, 
they played their usual réle, that of mere tools 
in the hands of the reactionary party in the State. 
There is, of course, nothing surprising in this 
fact. What would have been surprising would have 
been the exhibition of sufficient social and political 
independence on the part of any one of them to 
enable him to resist the pressure put upon him by 
Society and the Tory wire-pullers. It must, how- 
ever, be a melancholy thought to those Liberals who 
are sincerely attached to the Church of England 
that her bishops out-Herod even the lay peers in 
their opposition to Liberal principles and popular 
rights. The foolish Episcopalian minister at Blair- 
gowrie, who has been boasting this week—quite 
inaccurately, as it appears—-that he refused on 
Sunday to shake hands with Mr. Gladstone, has not 
made a more melancholy exhibition of himself than 
the English bishops did last Saturday. 


THE House of Commons has been occupied during 
the week with the business of Supply. Though pro- 
gress has been slow and obstruction has been open 
and determined, the advance in the work has been 
considerable, and there has been a fortunate absence 
of that bitterness of party spirit which was displayed 
in the earlier stages of the Committee. This is 
greatly due to the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has 
spent the week in Birmingham; and in his absence 
nobody, even in his own little party, seems to have 
been possessed by his spirit of vicious and malignant 
vulgarity. The questions discussed in Committee 
have for the most part been trivial, though one or 
two topics of general interest have been touched 
upon. The most important of these has been the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught to the 
command at Aldershot, an appointment which has, 
we regret to see, encountered a large amount of 
Radical opposition on grounds the soundness of 
which we are wholly unable to perceive. Opposi- 
tion to the monarchy as a form of government we 
can understand ; but opposition to the promotion of 
the monarch's sons in the public service, not because 
they are inefficient, but because their rise is more 
rapid than that of ordinary persons, seems to us to 
be utterly futile and unreasonable. 


Tue debate on the Irish Estimates on Thursday 
was, in its way,the most remarkable discussion on 
that fiery subject that has been held in the House of 
Commons for many a long year. There were no 
Nationalist grievances to be ventilated, and there 
was not only no obstruction, but hardly an inter- 
vention on the part of the Nationalist members. If 
we wish to see what may be expected when Ireland 
has ceased to be burdened by her grievances, and her 
eighty members in the House of Commons represent 
a loyal and contented people, we have only to turn 
to the reports of Thursday night's debate. Of course 
a good deal of that discussion was more or less 
useless, Mr. T. W. Russell assuming the lead for the 
ceceasion. But even the attack upon Mr. Morley’s 








Irish administration in which he indulged was very 
feeble. Mr. Balfour, though he put forth a 
vain denial of the charge of having suppressed 
political meetings, was by no means in fight- 
ing trim, and was obviously disinclined to back 
up Mr. Russell in anything like obstruction. The 
truth is that! the Government, despite the boastings 
of men like Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Richard Temple, 
were right when they counted upon the virtue of 
steady perseverance asameansof fighting obstruction. 
The obstructionists are sick of the hopeless fight, and 
by midnight to-day (Saturday), the prolonged con- 
flict will probably be at an end. This is not quite 
what was anticipated by the Opposition ; but it fully 
justifies our own predictions as to the probable date 
of the prorogation. . 


SLOWLY, but surely, the coal strike tends to 
collapse—with great profit to those coalowners 
whose men are the first to come to terms. In 
Wales, with few exceptions, in the Bristol coal- 
field, in the Forest of Dean, in North Stafford- 
shire, the men are back at work; and this partial 
resumption may fairly be set against the risks of 
a strike in Belgium and North-eastern France, 
where the coalowners would probably like nothing 
better, if not also against the advance demanded in 
Northumberland and Durham. In Yorkshire, though 
not in Derbyshire, there seems to be a considerable 
minority against a continuance of the strike: and it 
can hardly be doubted that it must increase. The 
stubbornness of the men in standing out and facing 
starvation shows how keenly they feel that they 
have real grievances. The most effectual way to 
assist them, as we have often pointed out, would be 
for some one to tell the public in exact detail what 
those grievances are. 





WE deal elsewhere with the dangers of a visit- 
ation of cholera, and need here only note that 
though there is nothing like an epidemic anywhere, 
except in Russia and to some extent in Galicia, the 
number of separate outbreaks of some form or other 
of choleraic disease, both at home and abroad, un- 
doubtedly gives some cause for alarm. There is 
virulent choleraic diarrhoea at Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire; there is little question that separate single 
cases of the Asiatic type have occurred in London— 
at Westminster, Fulham, and Kensington—and also 
at various points in the Midlands and in the North, 
as well as at Hull and Grimsby. Here undoubtedly 
the existence of the coal strike and the starvation it 
has produced may cause additional liability to attacks. 
Abroad there are a few more cases among the river 
population of Holland, and at Naples; and the 
disease has now reached the quarter of Leghorn 
which is called Venice, and resembles that city only 
in its possession of extremely insanitary canals. All 
these separate, disconnected outbreaks are threaten- 
ings of a more serious visitation next year. The 
sanitary authorities will do well to be on their 
guard. At Hull and Grimsby they have taken warn- 
ing and made full preparation to meet the foe. 





THE lull in French politics between 

ABROAD. the recent election of the new Chamber 
and its first meeting next month is 

being filled up by active newspaper discussions 
as to its programme, which indicate for the most 
part that the old questions are not so completely 
shelved as the result of the elections had led 
some people to hope. Thus M. Burdeau has been 
reviving the doctrine of “ Republican concentration,” 
on the ground that the mass of the Chamber will be 
inert unless leavened by the ferment of Radicalism ; 
and, what is more alarming, M. Goblet and his dis- 
ciples intend to keep up the demand for a revision 
of the Constitution. One of his collaborators, M. 
Paul Brousse, now suggests direct legislation by 
the people, the Chamber or Chambers being merely 
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the preparatory authority for drafting Bills. This is 
a revival of the Constitution of 1793; it is also an 
extension of the Swiss system, and a reversion to 
the form of direct democracy with which one is 
familiar in ancient Greece. How it can be worked 
without compulsory voting and with the political 
ignorance which no State but Switzerland has as 
yet succeeded in overcoming, it is not easy to see. 
In fact the only dead item in French politics is 
the Panama scandal. The release of M. Charles de 
Lesseps on Tuesday, almost unnoticed, marks the 
close of public interest in it; but the result of the 
elections had made that fact clear enough already. 


BotH the Governments of the Dual Monarchy 
have lately been displaying exceptional energy in 
checking the Separatist or Federalist tendencies 
which are so conspicuous in each of their respective 
States. In Prague this week the Young Czechs had 
determined to commemorate the anniversary of the 
issue of the Imperial rescript of 1871, which for a 
moment seemed destined to satisfy the aspirations 
of Bohemia. The Old Czechs on the Municipal 
Council, however, succeeded in preventing the city 
corporation from taking any active part: the police 
did the rest; and the city and its suburbs are now 
deprived for the time being of trial by jury, the 
right of free association and public meeting, and the 
freedom of the Press. In Hungary the whole 
editorial staff of the chief organ of the Roumanians 
has been fined and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment, varying from a fortnight to three months, 
for a single leader, which, however much the indi- 
vidual may be effaced in journalism, can hardly have 
been written by al! ten of them. 





But the situation is not hopeful for either Go- 
vernment. Count Taaffe is ill; his personal ingenuity 
is the main guarantee of stability in the Parlia- 
mentary world; the agitation for manhood suffrage 
is steadily growing, and so is Socialism. In Hungary 
the recent Eacyclical of the Pope—which had been 
interpreted as an attempt to divide the Emperor- 
King from the ecclesiastical policy of his Ministers— 
is now explained away as a mode of accepting the 
inevitable with a good grace. It is not clear, how- 
ever, that the success of the Ministerial policy is 
at allassured. The ultra-Nationalists will probably 
continue to oppose it, and the priesthood can appeal 
(as a priesthood generally can) to large classes for 
whom ordinary political questions have no attrac- 
tion at all. 





AGAIN the Italian Ministry is threatened, and 
this time the threats are louder, and come from 
more quarters than ever before. Partly, of course, 
they are due to the affair at Aigues-Mortes; partly 
to its action in the recent disorders at Naples during 
the cab strike, and partly to the never-ending 
“revelations”’ in connection with the banking 
scandals, for which our readers were prepared by 
an article from an Italian correspondent months 
ago. At present, appearances point to a return of 
Signor Crispi to power, Signor Zanardelli, a possible 
rival, having hastened to declare his loyalty to the 
present Premier. Now, few things could be worse 
for the peace of Europe—at least, so far as it de- 
pends on a good understanding between Italy and 
France—than the return to public life of the states- 
man of all others who is fanatically hostile to the 
latter nation. The collision at Aigues-Mortes may 
very likely be only the first of a series. The materials 
for an explosion are poured every summer over 
the frontier into Paris and all over South-eastern 
France. What would happen were Italian workmen 
to assault French workmen—or vice versd—with 
Crispi as Premier ? 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem in East 


0; 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Ma‘ and refuse the — matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





THE German manceuvres have terminated with 
exchanges of compliments between the high per- 
sonages present, and without any of those awkward 
incidents and incautious Imperial utterances which 
it was only natural to expect. Alsace and Lorraine 
of course have been congratulated on their member- 
ship of the German Empire, but their Emperor could 
hardly have been expected to say less. In all other 
political matters there is absolute quiet in Germany, 
except that a faint interest is caused in Prussia by 
the approaching Parliamentary election. In this case 
the members are even more unequally proportioned 
to the population than in the Reichstag, and the 
basis of distribution is still the census of 1858. 


A coop deal of alarm has been felt during the 
last ten days as to the health of Prince Bismarck, 
whose sciatica has taken vengeance on him for his 
defiance of it in his recent appearance before admir- 
ing deputations from those smaller States of whom 
he is now the unexpected champion. For the present, 
we are glad to say, his health is improving. One 
can hardly imagine Germany without Prince Bis- 
marck; even as the inspirer of criticism in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten and utterer of perpetual 
palinodes as to his former policy, he has but surk 
into the second place instead of the first in German 
politics. Hlad he become worse, would there have 
been a reconciliation between him and the Emperor ? 


THE second application of the new Initiative in 
Swiss Federal politics is to take place on a Socialist 
issue, Fifty-five thousand signatures—five thousand 
more than the requisite number—have been secured 
to a demand for the recognition in the Federal Con- 
stitution of the right of every citizen to work—and of 
courseto wages. Botharetobe assured by the provision 
of public workshops, the shortening of the hours of 
labour so as to make work more abundant, State- 
aided labour exchanges, and arbitration in labour 
disputes. The demand has nochance of passing when 
the popular vote is taken, but it deserves notice 
as an indication of the growth of Socialism even in a 
country of small proprietors. 


SENorR SAGAsta’s position in his country is 
perhaps strengthened on‘the whole by the outcome 
of the recent disturbances at San Sebastian. At the 
same time he is threatened with a split among his 
supporters, and possibly with a Ministerial crisis. 
He is determined, and very properly too, to break 
down the resistance to the new taxes and new 
economies rendered necessary by the financial 
position of Spain; and three of his colleagues are 
said—we do not know on what grounds—to be on 
the point of withdrawal from the Cabinet. The 
Republican leaders meanwhile are preparing for an 
active political campaign in view of the postponed 
municipal elections, so as to preserve that pre- 
dominance which it is the object of the Ministerial 
reforms to destroy. 


WE have several times had occasion to note the 
growth of Socialism and labour agitation in Holland, 
among the rural and urban population alike. The 
report on the Labour Question in that country—one 
of a series for which the Commission and its energetic 
secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Drage, deserve the hearty 
thanksof all the inductive schoolof economists—based 
as itis chiefly on the evidence taken by a Royal Com- 
mission which is apparently modelled on the English 
archetype, shows that the Dutch working population 
has ample causes for discontent: wages seem terribly 
low; the truck system is rampant; the hours are 
extraordinarily long—eleven and a-half, for instance, 
for factory workers, and for tram-men seventeen ; 
unionism is apparently backward, and the growth 
of the factory system—though there is still a good 
deal of friendly arrangement of labour disputes—is 
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pushing masters and men further and further 
apart. 

Tue Socialist agitation in Holland, which figures 
little in the report, seems rather a subsidiary than a 
principal cause of labour difficulties, and it is worth 
noticing that the province of Groningen—the only 
agricultural district in Europe, we imagine, where 
Socialism has obtained a foothold—is backward in 
educational matters, comparatively speaking, and 
has a population with ample reasons for discontent. 
It is worth noticing that, in spite of the decay of 
religion which is lamented in the documents on 
which the preamble of the report is based, there are 
very general efforts to prevent Sunday labour, which 
form a pleasant contrast to the way in which the 
steps taken by the Governments of Germany and 
Belgium are received by a large section of the popu- 
lation. The report abounds in valuable and even 
curious information—from the method of working 
windmills and the trade of diamond-cutting to the 
home colonies by which Holland makes an effort to 
solve the problem of the unemployed. Why do not 
intelligent tourists provide themselves with these 
digests before starting on their holiday? This one 
is eminently a book to glance into, and every page 
contains some interesting fact. 


Wuat is happening in South America it is diffi- 
cult to say precisely. Apparently in Argentina the 
“insurgents” are clearing out the Government of 
the Province of Tucuman and also possibly of 
Cordova—which is probably good news, they being 
(comparatively) the party of sound finance and 
honest government, and Cordova in especial being, 
we believe, a Celmanite stronghold. As to Brazil 
all that is known is that Rio is under bom- 
bardment, steps having first been taken to protect 
the life and property of foreign residents. Three 
ships of the navy have revolted against the President 

-or Dictator—but so far, it is said, have been re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. Unfortunately, the facts 
that leak out are less favourable than the official 
telegrams. 


A PRESIDENTIAL address at the 

LITERATURE, British Association would hardly 
SCIENCE, etc. be complete without some reference 

to the lack of State aid to scientific 

research in England as compared with Germany and 
France. Much of the extraordinarily interesting 
and suggestive matter—of which more anon—of 
Professor Burdon-Sanderson’s contribution to the 
series on Wednesday inclines the reader to back his 
demand, especially for that English imitation of the 
Pasteur Institute for which physiologists have long 
been trying to secure, against a strong opposition 
from anti-vivisectionists, the patronage, if not the 
money, of the State. There is this to be said for the 
claims of physiology—and Professor Burdon-Sander- 
son, of course, said it—that all the easier problems 
have been solved by the pioneers, and the chief diffi- 
culty of present students is that nothing can be done 
without elaborate and expensive apparatus. Pro- 
fessor Burdon-Sanderson forgets that in a democratic 
country with a University Extension movement and 
somewhat over-practical aims the public may display 
« somewhat embarrassing interest in the scientific 
work of its paid or endowed experimenters. If the 
State-aided researcher is to vaccinate guinea-pigs 
against cholera, the outside world will not object. 
If he is—merely, as Aristotle would say, “ for the sake 
of contemplation”—to experiment in one of the 
directions the speaker mentioned on Wednesday, on 
the physiological equivalents of pain, the public will 
soon find out that the experiments involved—on the 
higher mammalia, be it remembered—are far more 
horrible than anything imagined by religious painter 
or mediwval monk, and will take very good care that 
the scene of the infliction of such torments shall be 
shifted to another country—if not to another world. 








APART from this inevitable appeal, the address 
exhibited two salient features—a historical sketch 
of physiology, which reminds us that that science in 
its present phase is hardly older than a man of 
middle age; and a reference to the fascinating sub- 
ject of psychophysics, which is studied everywhere 
but in England (we believe we ought to except one 
Cambridge College), and yet is more attractive and 
more “ popular,” in its results at any rate, than almost 
any other subject that could be named. There were 
some facts, new to the vast majority of his hearers, 
if not also of specialists, as to the progress made of 
late years on the well-known lines, opened up origin- 
ally we believe by Helmholtz, as to the composition of 
sensations, the measurement of their speeds, and the 
reaction which, when it takes place in the brain, so 
strongly suggests a possible physiological rehabilita- 
tion of the Ego. Professor Sanderson suggests that 
as hearing develops out of the sense which persists 
in mankind as a sixth sense, and resides in the 
labyrinth of the ear, enabling us to judge direction 
and keep our balance, so sight may be really composite 
—a light-sense and a group of colour-senses, of which 
the former is much earlier in evolution. He dwelt 
upon the curious indications of preference in bacteria, 
—is it attraction or is it will?—by some for coloured 
light, by others for oxygen, and, by the migratory 
cells which inhabit the blood, for “certain products 
ofdisintegration,” so that inflammation is essentially 
theirgathering together to attractive food,as vultures 
round a carcase. Few addresses of recent years 
have been more interesting; and in spite of certain 
appearances to the contrary, this one is neither 
teleological nor metaphysical. It breathes the spirit 
of positive science, if it does not altogether speak its 
language. 


WHILE, armed with a telescope and a photo- 
graphic camera, it is not very difficult to obtain 
photographs of the planets, star-groups, and nebula, 
it may not appear so simple to get the impressed 
image of shooting stars or fireballs, since one knows 
not in what direction to point the instrument. In 
the case of the former, however, especially during 
the times of the large swarms, one has only to point 
the camera to the heavens, with an exposure of half 
an hour or so, when one is sure to have caught a few 
trails on the film. With fireballs it is all a matter of 
accident. A case of this kind, quite unique as far as 
we know, comes from America. It seems that a Mr. 
J. E. Lewis, of Ansonia, Conn., was exposing a photo- 
graphic plate to the heavens, in order to photograph 
the late Comet Holmes, when during the time of ex- 
posure a brilliant fireball passed directly in front of 
the camera. The photograph thus obtained is of really 
a most interesting kind. The most striking feature 
about it is the irregularities of light in its path, 
which increase in frequency towards the end of the 
plate. Prof. H. A. Newton, who has made a thorough 
study of the negative, supposes that the stony mass 
was in rotation more rapid at the end than at the 
beginning, and that unequal amounts of burned 
material were thrown off according as a well-burned 
or a raw surface was for the moment in front. 





LONDON in September, as we were reminded last 
week, is bearable and even pleasurable in some 
respects; but stilla book with the fascinating title 
of “ Some Country Sights and Sounds” has a certain 
attractiveness for those whose country holiday is 
chiefly a matter of mental vision. As to this, Mr. Phil 
Robinson's new book is a trifle disappointing, It is 
quaint and humorous, if now and then very thin, 
with the peculiar humour which the author shares 
withcertainclever animal-painters; butas the country 
sights include boys, and tigers, and wolves, and the 
moon, which after all you can see in Fleet Street 
or Regent's Park, respectively—and earthquakes, 
which are rare within the usual limits of a summer 
tour, we feel it is toc comprehensive. The most 
comforting feature in the book at (he present 
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moment is a suggestion of a reglacialised London— 
which is interesting, too, in view of the more pre- 
tentious and more scientific prophecies—with lakes 
full of ice-floes in the basins of the Brent and Lea, 
and glaciers descending on all sides from a mass of 
névé about the Alexandra Palace. The correctness 
of this picture must be left to geologists. Its 
attractiveness was enhanced by the temperature 
of last Thursday afternoon. 





A VERY interesting publication’ which appears 
this week is a translation of Herr Eugen Richter’s 
“ Pictures of the Socialistic Future” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein). The leader of the lately formidable German 
Radical party, who is a very intense Individualist, 
in this squib tries his hand at the weapon of poetic 
satire at the expense of Socialism. He pictures the 
future Socialistic State, and narrates the life and 
adventures under it of an excellent German work- 
man and his family. Their experiences are not 
quite so pleasant as those of the people in Mr. 
Bellamy’s Utopia. The book is an avowed counter- 
blast to the teachings of Bebel; in this country, 
perhaps, the translation may serve as a counter-blast 
to “ Looking Backward.” So far it has not been very 
successful as a polemic, if we are to judge by the 
result of the German elections. But this may be 
perhaps because Herr Richter’s humour is not of the 
lightest, or because the humoristic method is not the 
best way of swaying the German voter. The little 
book is in any case very interesting. 





THe death of General de Miribel, 
opiTuaRY. Chief of the French General Staff, is 
a very serious loss to the French 
nation. He served in the war which liberated Italy, 
and in the French expedition to Mexico; he took 
part in the defence of Paris and in the suppression of 
the Commune, and, in spite of some Radical objections 
to his appointment and his temporary withdrawal, 
his merits had marked him out as indispensable for 
his last post. He was exceptionally able both as a 
soldier and organiser, and France has to thank him 
for the creation of Alpine troops. Surgeon-Major 
Parke was one of the most valued and trusted of 
Mr. Stanley’s helpers in his last expedition: almost 
the only one, it has been said, who came out of it 
with no shade of discredit. He had also done good 
service in Egypt. Mr. G. Culley, C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Senior Commissioner of Woods and Forests, had had 
a distinguished official career. Captain William 
Richey, late R.H.A., was well known in Corporation 
circles as City Marshal. M. Adolphe Yvon wasa 
French historical painter of some note. M. Louis 
Ruchonnet was the Swiss Minister of Justice, and 
had twice—in 1883 and 1889—been President of the 
Confederation. M. Jean Etienne Dufour had been 
prominent for thirty years in the political life of 
Geneva, and represented it in the Federal Legisla- 
ture as well as presiding over the Cantonal Govern- 
ment. Mr. James Toovey was a noted London 
bookseller and bibliophile. 








THE TWO HOUSES. 





ESPITE the rather hollow exultation of the 
Tory press over the action of the House of 
Lords a week ago, the political situation remains 
practically unchanged. No vote of the Upper House 
can affect either the stability of the Ministry or the 
life of Parliament. The fact that this is so is a 
sufficient commentary upon the farcical proceedings 
in which Lord Salisbury took the leading part last 
week. But now that for the moment the Home Rule 
Bill is set on one side, it becomes the duty of Liberals 
in general, and of the Government in particular, to 
consider their position, ‘and to decide upon the 





course which they will adopt in the future. It is 
too soon, of course, to set forth anything like a 
detailed programme of the work of next year: that 
will only be done after the Christmas Cabinets, and 
when Parliament meets for another Session. For 
the present Ministers are engaged in obtaining 
Supply, a work in which they have been greatly 
hindered by the deliberately obstructive tactics of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the small knot of adherents whom 
he is able to command in this evil work. There is, 
however, every likelihood that the adjournment will 
take place within a few days. The task of the 
November Session is already marked out for it. 
Whatever happens, it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to carry the Employers’ Liability Bill and the 
Local Government Bill through the House of 
Commons before the prorogation. Nor is there any 
doubt as to their being able to do this. The force 
which carried the Home Rule Bill through all its 
stages in the House of Commons, despite the 
desperate conspiracy against it, will be more than 
sufficient to send the two measures we have named 
to the House of Lords before Christmas. It is 
perhaps too soon to speculate as to their fate when 
they reach that august though impossible assembly. 
The Peers, having tasted blood and having received 
more than a sufficient amount of adulation from their 
servile flatterers in the press, may be foolish enough 
to imagine that they can work their will with profit 
to themselves upon the other measures sent up to 
them by the House of Commons. There is no gauging 
the silliness of a body which is as completely without- 
sense of responsibility as it is without representative 
character, and if Lord Salisbury himself should 
shrink from another encounter with the public, there 
is always Lord Denman ready and able to step into 
his shoes. On the whole, however, we are inclined 
to believe that at their Christmas sitting the Peers 
will swallow their prejudices and accept, however 
ungraciously, the two great measures of: reform 
which the House of Commons is about to carry. 
When they have done so the Government and 
the Liberal party will be able to congratulate them- 
selves upon the accomplishment of a year of most 
useful and practical work. 

It is, however, of next year’s work that men are’ 
now beginning to think, and there can be no doubt: 
that their views upon the subject are gravely affected 
by the events of last week. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the House of Commons, even when it is a 
Liberal or Radical House, shows a certain amount 
of consideration for the feeling of the Peers— 
the kind of consideration which the strong are 
bound, as a rule, to show towards the weak. 
But the circumstances now are not of an ordinary 
character. We have seen the work of many months 
of arduous labour in the Representative Chamber 
destroyed in a few hours by the action of the Peers ; 
and neither they nor their friends can expect that 
the House of Commons, bearing this fact in mind, 
will consider their feelings in connection with the 
work of next year. The answer to their rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill must be the adoption by 
the House of Commons of a series of measures 
for Great Britain of the most sweeping and 
Radical character. The House must, in short, 
act up to its own principles and its own professions, 
and leave the Peers to take or to leave the meal 
which it sets before them. If this course be followed, 
as we believe it will be, Lord Salisbury will soon have 
occasion to regret the position in which he and his 
fellow Peers have placed themselves. He will have 
to choose, that is to- say, between the meek 
acceptance of measures that must be’ absolutely 
intolerable to the ordinary member of the House of 
Lords, whose only zeal is on behalf of his own order 
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and his own interests, and the aggravation of the 
position of that House by the creation of fresh 
differences between it and popular sentiment in 
Great Britain. In either case the result is hardly 
likely to add to the strength or dignity of the 
Hereditary Chamber. If at the bidding of the 
House of Commons it accepts the strong measures 
which are sent up to it, a curious side-light will be 
thrown upon the pretensions it makes to independ- 
ence and authority. If, on the other hand, it gives 
free rein to its selfish prejudices and prepossessione, 
the cry with which the Liberal Party will go to the 
country at the next General Election will be rendered 
far more effective than it otherwise would be. It is 
between the horns of a very ugly dilemma that 
the Peers have now to make their choice. Liberals 
ean afford to look upon their ignominious plight 
with absolute equanimity. As we said last week, 
the House of Lords has done its worst. Whatever 
step it now takes—whether it crouches before the 
Representative Chamber or finds fresh cause of 
quarrel with it—the result must be its degradation 
in the eyes of the country. Most Liberals, we know, 
would rather see the Peers accept the latter alterna- 
tive. There is nothing for which your true Radical 
thirsts more than for a cause of open conflict with 
the Peers. Such a cause he has now obtained, and 
he is not likely to fear the issue of the struggle 
which must follow. But he will certainly not object 
to see his position strengthened by further acts of 
perverse folly on the part of the Upper Chamber ; 
and the rejection of a whole host of Scotch and 
Koglish measures, on which the desires of the nation 
are fixed, would lead to such an outburst of feeling 
in the constituencies as would make the return of 
the Tories to power impossible for years to come. 
The business of Liberals is to strengthen the 
hands of the Government by insisting that the 
measures to which they are now pledged shall be 
Radical in reality as well as in name. They can 
hardly be made too Radical to satisfy Liberal opinion 
in the country, and there must be no thought of 
weakening them in order to make them more accept- 
able to a Chamber which has declared war against 
us. Next Session ought to see the Welsh and Scotch 
Disestablishment Bills sent up at as early a period 
as possible to the House of Lords. The claims of 
London, too, will not only have to be considered, but 
to be considered in the light of the open opposition 
which the landed interest is making to every attempt 
to establish the relations of landlords and tenants in 
the metropolis on an equitable footing. Upon this 
question there must be no faltering and no falling 
back upon half measures. The stronger the Bilis 
are as they leave the House of Commons, the better 
will Liberals be pleased, and the more effective will 
be the weapons with which they are armed against 
the Upper Chamber. We trust, too, that next year 
will not be allowed to close until those great measures 
of Electoral Reform which Ministers have already pro- 
duced, or to which they are pledged, have been carried 
through the House of Commons and laid at the 
door of the House of Lords. A strong and really 
Radical programme of actual legislation must, in 
short, be the reply of the Government to the chal- 
lenge which Lord Salisbury and his followers have 
just given them. Nor need we fear the result of the 
contest to which we have thus been invited. Let 
the Lords reject our measures if they please, as being 
too Liberal to suit their peculiar tastes and feelings. 
In one sense the more Bills they reject the better 
will the position be for us, and the General Election, 
which our opponents profess to desire, will be the 
signal for their utter rout. Let the Peers, on the 


other hand, accept our Bills, and we shall at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the Parlia- 








ment of 1892 has accomplished more in the way of 
political and social reform than any of its predeces- 
sors, and that it has done this in spite of the efforts 
to thwart the national will which have been made 
by the House of Lords at the bidding of the Tory 
caucus, whose slave it is. 





SOME URGENT COLONIAL QUESTIONS. 





SERIES of Parliamentary Papers which have 
tA been issued during the week, and certain news 
which has come from Uganda, from Mashonaland, 
and from the territories of the Royal Niger Company, 
raise a crop of Colonial questions of really pressing 
importance. Almost all of them throw a bright 
light upon the system of colonising through chartered 
companies, and suggest with new force the propriety 
of reconsidering our Imperial responsibilities in this 
respect. There are three chartered companies con- 
cerned. All of them are in difficulties of one kind 
or another; all of them want to shift their difficulties 
on to the shoulders of the Imperial Government ; one 
of them is engaged in what is not very far removed 
from an attempt to swindle the Imperial Govern- 
ment; another has partially succeeded in getting the 
Imperial Government to subsidise a railway which 
is not meant to pay; another is busy in nothing less 
than generating friction for us with one of the 
Continental Powers. 

Of all these proceedings the one least to be borne 
with patience by the British taxpayer and the Govern- 
ment which represents him is the proposed action of 
the British East Africa Company, as very fully dis- 
closed in the papers relating to Witu. This matter 
must be read by the light of the Uganda question 
of which it forms a part. The public is aware what 
has happened in Uganda. The British East Africa 
Company breaks down and informs the Government 
that it is going to evacuate the territory, leaving 
anarchy behind it and the lives of Christians and 
British subjects at the mercy of cannibal tribes. In 
the interests of humanity the Government intervenes, 
takes over the territory temporarily and sends out an 
Imperial Commissioner to report on the situation. 
Meanwhile the Company has now evacuted Witu, 
another of its districts, in the same fashion, but—and 
here is the kernel of the matter—it proposes to 
retain for itself a certain chosen portion of Witu 
and a certain district and islands along the coast for 
the purpose of there intercepting and levying custom 
off the traffic from the interior. In other words, the 
Company, having handed over its waste and trouble- 
some territory to the Imperial Government, not only 
proposes to keep the fat parts on the coast in its own 
hands, but, flinging its civilising and humanitarian 
pretensions to the winds, actually offers to set up in 
business after the exact manner of the old Portuguese 
and Arab blackmailers. The hinterland may shift for 
itself, the Imperial Government or whoever likes may 
develop it, but the British East Africa Company will 
squat there at the gates and all who would pass 
must pay it tribute. The idea has quite a medieval 
ring about it. Lord Rosebery in his despatch puts 
the matter very plainly :— 

“From the earliest date of authentic history, through the 
epoch of the Arab and Portuguese occupations, and the 
reigns of the rulers of Muscat and Zanzibar, it had been the 
policy of the conquerors of the coast to leave the mainland 
in the hands of the untivilised and predatory tribes which 
populated it, and to intercept its trade at the sea-ports for 
the benefit of the middlemen settled in them. . . . The advent 
of the British Company was supposed to inaugurate a new 
era. To return to the old conditions of a dual administra- 
tion would be an anomalous and retrograde step in the 
history of African progress. Politically and commercially, 
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the connexion between the ports and the interior is now 
indissoluble. . . . The directors will probably agree that the 
Company, one of whose chief aims has been the benefit 
of the natives of East Africa, would not, if it could, adopt 
the policy of enriching itself at their expense, and of para- 
lysing an administration which might attempt to take up 
the reins which it is compelled to drop by intercepting, for 
the benefit of its shareholders, the natural sources of re- 
venue.” 


Lord Rosebery further points out that even if the 
Company would adopt this policy it could not; for 
the Berlin Act by its provision as regards freedom of 
transit would interpose to protect the natives. To 
this the Company replies that in that case it would 
have “an undeniable moral, if not legal, right to 
compensation”; which, translated into simple 
speech, amounts to saying, “If you won't let us 
blackmail the natives you must at least pay us some 
blackmail yourself.” The whole pretensions of the 
British East Africa Company in this matter are 
monstrous and anomalous in the extreme, and before 
the Imperial Government moves anotherstepin Uganda 
it ought to make the position perfectly clear. 
The latest news from Uganda is that the long- 
threatened Mohammedan rising has been successfully 
suppressed, that Sr Gerald Portal has temporarily 
engaged the Soudanese troops as a sort of police, 
and that the capital is being moved from Kampala 
to the shores of the lake. This seems to herald a 
report in favour of our remaining in the country. 
If it does, the Government must make it clear that 
the first condition of our taking over any of the 
responsibilities of the British East Africa Company 
is that that Company takes itself, bag and baggage, 
out of the country, and that its charter forthwith 
ceases. If we are to occupy any part of this region, 
it must certainly be those choice spots on the coast 
which the Company has coolly elected to retain, 
which are the gates of the Tana-Juba districts, and 
which are essential to the connection with the in- 
terior. 

A very extraordinary correspondence is that 
which was issued on Wednesday respecting the 
projected Bechuanaland railway. The true inward- 
ness of this project is that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, on 
behalf of the Cape and of the British South Afriva 
Company, is anxious to have a line along the western 
frontier of the Transvaal, which will eventually 
divert the trade of that country into Cape Colony. 
It is a legitimate idea enough of itself. But Mr. 
Rhodes, with his usual skill, would like to carry 
out this work for the benefit of Cape Colony at 
the expense of Bechuanaland; and we are rather 
surprised to learn that he has succeeded so far that 
the Colonial Office and the Treasury have sanctioned 
the granting of a subsidy to the line by the Bechuana- 
land Government. As soon as the line is built to 
Gaberones the subsidy will amount to £10,000 a year 
for ten years; when it bas reached Palapye this 
subsidy will be doubled. There is no pretence, as 
the necessity fir a subsidy shows, that the line 
could pay, and Lord Ripon even points out that the 
subsidy woull be insufficient only that it is to be 
supplemented by one from the British South Africa 
Company. Whether the company, which is now on 
the point of being involved in a war, will ever be 
able to fulfil this engagement is a question which, 
though interesting, does not affect the morality or 
expediency of saddling a struggling colony with this, 
to it, very serious expense. There is no strategic 
reason to call for this departure from the normal 
methods of developing railway enterprise. There 
is no trade as yet in Bechuanaland itself to justify 
the undertaking on commercial grounds. The late 
Government hesitated to authorise the subsidy 
in question without the approval of Parliament. 





Lord Ripon, for some reason, has felt himself free to 
do so. Itis a matter which calls for some elucidation 
in the House of Commons; but whatever may have 
been the reasons which guided the Colonial Office, 
we sincerely hope that this exotic project will be 
postponed until it arises in a natural manner out of 
the commercial necessities of the colony which is 
asked to pay for it. 

We have already expressed our views as to the 
relationsof the British South Africa Company with the 
Matabele; and it is only necessary to cal! attention 
to the fact that the signs of war have grown more 
threatening within the past week, and that Mr. 
Rhodes has set out in the hope of having a personal 
interview with Lobengula. As to the conduct of 
the Royal Niger Company’s agents in their dealings 
with the French agent, M. Moelle, who has replaced 
M. Mizon, the Foreign Office would do well to look 
into this matter before it goes toofar. The Govern- 
ment has quite enough on its hands from these 
irresponsible companies, actually and prospectively, 
without being involved by their buccaneers in 
imbroglios with European Powers. 








THE MODERN BALANCE OF POWER. 





rPNHE ticklish equilibrium on which the peace of 
Europe is at present maintained is being 
brought once again into striking relief. It might 
have been foreseen that the selection of the Reichs- 
land for the scene of this year’s German Army 
Manceuvres would have given rise to some sore 
feeling in France. This would have been in the 
nature of things. But the German Emperor has 
taken care that this feeling shall not want for 
stimulation. Advancing to the very frontier, bran- 
dishing his “German sword,” boasting of his 
“brave Lorrainers,” and shouting, “O Strassburg! 
O Strassburg! Da Wanderschine Stadt,” he was 
not, it must be confessed, a soothing spectacle for 
the eyes of a highly strung and sensitive enemy. He 
paraded with him, too, ag guerdon of an important 
alliance, the Italian Crown Prince. The sight of this 
young prince, the grandson of Victor Emmanuel, 
who owes all he hopes for to France, demonstrating 
asan enemy on the soil of the ravished provinces, 
was as the tooth of ingratitude supplementing the 
stings of humiliation. Perhaps the most galling 
circumstance of all to French pride was the evident 
popularity of the Emperor in Alsace and Lorraine, 
the sad evidence borne in upon the mind that the 
lost provinces were beginning at last to forget la 
Patrie andturn with complaisance to the conqueror. 
At any rate, we have the wounded feeling, and now, 
as a solace to the wound, we are to have a counter- 
demonstration. Cronstadt is to be repeated at 
Toulon. France and Russia, in the persons of the 
President of the Republic and an Imperial Grand 
Duke, are to fall upon each other’s necks in full 
sight of Europe. ‘The event in all the circum- 
stances is looked upon in France as the most 
significant since 1870. So intense is the national 
feeling on the subject that the Paris press have 
actually sunk their differences in order to co-operate 
in organising the graceful hospitalities with which 
France is preparing to do honour to her guests. If 
it all passes off without causing trouble we shall 
feel greatly relieved. That it will pass off without 
plenty of wild words there is no use in expecting. 
When it comes to vapouring, the German Emperor 
is not in it with a Parisian journalist in the ’Ercles 
veiu. 
It is all very well for a certain class of people in 
this country to speak lightly of the Franco-Russian 
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alliance. Its existence, in fact, whether on parch- 
ment or not, we take for granted, for it is as much 
to the Czar’s natural interest that he should have 
France for an ally as it is for France that she 
should not be isolated. The plain truth is that 
the Franco-Russian alliance is as necessary to the 
peace of Europe as the alliance of the Central 
Powers—neither more nor less. We have arrived 
nowadays at a very curious state of things, when the 
old theory of the Balance of Power seems taking on 
a new sort of application. A nicely poised balance 
of the Continental Powers, whose enormous arma- 
ments are continually being adjusted to keep it 
even, is more than ever the essential guarantee of 
tranquillity. Does any close observer of the European 
situation doubt for a moment that if that equipoise 
were seriously upset—if, say, France were isolated, 
or the Triple Alliance swollen into a Quadruple 
Alliance—the peace of Europe in the hands of 
the shouting Emperor would be worth twenty-four 
hours’ purchase? There are three ways in especial 
by which the balance of the Powers might be broken. 
One is by the isolation of France, and that the alli- 
ance with Russia averts. Another is by the financial 
breakdown of Italy or Austria, and that, although 
the fear of it is an element in quickening the mind 
of the Triple Alliance towards warlike counsels, is 
for the time being not an immediate danger. The 
third course concerns us, for it is England’s joining 
the Triple Alliance. There are people in England 
mad enough to wish for this; there are English 
Generals of insatiable ambition reckless enough to 
advocate it. The diplomacy of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy puts forth every art to bring it about. It is 
the common hope of their publicists expressed 
on every occasion. “It is possible,’ says the 
Vossische Zeitung, “that England may be brought 
closer to the Triple Alliance by the fraternising of 
the French and Russian fleets.” And, strange to say, 
amongst the forces operating towards this end are the 
erack-brained Chauvinists of the Parisian boulevard 
whose method of exploiting such questions as that of 
Siam is calculated to push England into that Alliance 
in spite of herself. If anyone has any doubt as to 
the effect of such a step on England’s part, he has 
only to consider how near we were to a European 
conflagration when English and French gunboats 
were showing their teeth to each other the other 
day in the Menam. France and England at war 
about Siam would have been the opportunity for the 
Triple Alliance to fight France and Russia with four 
Powers instead of three, and the opportunity would 
have proved irresistible. 

England’s independent neutrality, as we have 
often pointed out, is thus the chief guarantee of 
European peace. From her own individual point of 
view, this historical policy of hers is of still more 
importance. We have nothing to gain, but every- 
thing to lose, from being entangled in these Con- 
tinental alliances. We should be the cat’s-paw for 


whatever combination we were foolish enough 
to join. If the peace of the Continent is 
ruptured, our réle is to safeguard our own 


interests and to aid with authoritative voice in 
the ultimate peace-making. Now more than ever, 
when unforeseen elements of friction have been 
arising between us and France, is it essential to keep 
this policy in view; and we frankly say that the 
present is a time when our diplomacy ought to make 
an express and direct effort to come to an under- 
standing with France and Russia on this whole 
matter, as we already fairly understand the other 
Powers. The appointment of Sir Henry Norman, 


whose frontier views are thoroughly sound, and 
the mission from the Indian Government which 
is about to 


start for Afghanistan, seem to 





offer a favourable opportunity for bringing the 
North-west Frontier problem out of the region of 
ambiguity once for all. We are confident that, 
pending the final readjustment of our position in 
Egypt, our differences with France in Siam, New- 
foundland, and Madagascar can be agreeably accom- 
modated. Our mottoes must be vigilance and con- 
ciliation. Let us keep up our navy to the highest 
pitch of strength and efficiency. If Russia and 
Germany establish coaling stations in the Mediter- 
ranean, let us reply with a coaling harbour at 
Gibraltar. But let us make Russia and Germany 
understand that no amount of fraternisation between 
them and their respective allies will send us into 
the arms of one or other of the festive parties. 








LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 





HE Lords have done their work. The Whips 
have brought together their big majority from 

the moors, and even from the lunatic asylums. 
Orangemen. have smashed the windows of their 
Catholic neighbours. And yet when all is over 
even the Orangeman must be conscious in the morn- 
ing light that the big majority means nothing, that 
the full-dress debate was a hollow sham, that the 
Home Rule Bill is as much alive as ever. One 
utterance only stands out from the many speeches 
as fit to move, or even to interest, the people. Lord 
Salisbury was as indiscreet, and Lord Spencer and 
Lord Ripon as earnest and manly, as ever; but 
Lord Rosebery’s was the only speech which has 
struck the public mind as novel, the only thing 
the average man remembers of the Lords’ debate 
one short week after it was finished. A good 
deal of the interest is doubtless excited by the mere 
personality of the speaker. The spoilt child of 
fortune, who, without apparent eff.rt, seemed to 
attain all that others strive after, with birth, fortune, 
and genius to aid him, Lord Rosebery yet lacks the 
one opportunity for which he yearns the most. He 
has all the qualities which would make a great leader 
of the House of Commons. He has the power of 
oratory and the power to be silent, the firmness of 
policy, and the tact of management, the magnetic 
charm of manner, which attiacts to the man the 
enthusiasm which is seldom felt for a cause alone. 
Yet by an accident of birth he is prevented from 
ever entering the governing assembly, and he lives 
keenly conscious of his disability. There have been 
princes who were not deceived by the trappings of 
dominion, and knew that they were born without an 
opportunity of real power which was open to the 
humblest of their subjects. As they were among 
princes, Lord Rosebery is among peers. The 
strongest objection to a constitutional monarchy is 
from the point of view of the monarch of intelligence, 
and one of the strongest objections to a chambre 


fainéante is from the point of view of an able man 


who is born a member of it. 

But this was not all. There was another aspect 
of Lord Rosebery’s speech which set people talking 
about it. It was a puzzle, a mystery. What did he 
mean by it? Was he sneering at the Bill, or at his 
fellow peers? Is he in earnest about anything? Is 
he a cynic? Is he flippant? Is he a Home Ruler? 
All these questions came to the mouths of puzzled 
critics, who were so surprised at anything fresh 
being said by anyone about the Home Rule Bill 
that they could not understand it. We need not 
stop to inquire whether Lord Rosebery was wise in 
puzzling his critics. He attracted attention, but 
he left himself open to misapprehension. Any man 
is rash who abandons the safe level of commonplace, 
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and Lord Rosebery was to Mr. Chamberlain as 
Browning to Mrs. Hemans. But, like Browning, 
Lord Rosebery is worth trying to understand. Let 
us try. 

Was he cynical? A cynic, says the dictionary, 
is “a person who believes that human conduct is 
directed, either consciously or unconsciously, wholly 
by self-interest, and that appearances to the con- 
trary are superficial and untrustworthy.”’ Perhaps, 
then, he was a little cynical. He refused to believe 
that the Conservatives had power and six months’ 
salary thrust upon them altogether unwillingly in 
1885. He thought they took office because they 
wanted it. He thought they changed the Govern- 
mental policy in Ireland because they wanted the 
Irish vote, which had put them in office, to 
keep them in office. And he thought that under 
similar circumstances they would probably do the 
same thing again. He did not say all this, out of 
regard for “their Lordships’ well-known courtesy,” 
but be hinted it, and that, we take it, is cynicism 
according to the dictionary. But in that sense we 
are all cynics—those of us who are not fools. We 
have just a suspicion that Lord Rosebery’s cynicism 
went a step further. A cynic, says Kingsley, is a 
man who sneers at his own enthusiasms. We fancy 
Lord Rosebery is a little more enthusiastic about 
Home Rule than he admitted in the House of Lords. 
He has spoken more enthusiastically for it in the 
country. But he has a strong sense of the fitness of 
things. He would not put pearls before swine or 
enthusiasms before peers. In days when speeches 
are so often treatises dictated to reporters, without 
thought of the audience, we welcome this sort of 
cynicism as a sign of grace. 

And was he flippant? The Daily News, as we 
noticed last week, seemed to think so. The humour, 
the pretty phrases, the stinging illustrations, seemed 
to this exacting critic a iittle overdone. He did not 
rise, we are told, to the occasion. But what was the 
occasion? It was a death-bed, and Lord Rosebery 
should have made a funeral oration. We cannot 
admit, even in a metaphor, that humour is out of 
place upon a death-bed. Father Faber was among 
the most earnest of men, but when he was told he 
had but an hour to live he sent for the last of the 
current parts of “ Pickwick.” But this was not a 
death-bed ; the Bill was only dead by courtesy. The 
Peers were holding a wake round a very live corpse. 
Lord Rosebery might surely be allowed to see the 
humour of the situation. Life is a solemn and 
dreary affair, and there may be legitimate doubts 
whether laughter is in this world at all permissible. 
But, granted that laughter may sometimes be 
palliated—and so far the Daily News will perhaps 
go along with us—there could be no better excuse 
for laughter than the preposterous proceedings of 
the peers. A man who can be witty at the expense 
of his audience, and can make them laugh at his 
wit, is not necessarily disentitled to our respect. 

And is he a Home Ruler? Perhaps the strongest 
proof that his speech was the speech of a real Home 
Ruler is found in the applause of his Irish critics. 
The more reasonable Irishmen have long ceased to 
expect that every British sympathiser with their 
cause shall feel for all the sufferings of their race as 
if he had been born at Achill and nourished on 
Mangan. They have learnt that some of their most 
determined friends became Home Rulers from no love 
of particularism, and without the slightest enthusiasm 
for the Young Irelenders. They recognise in Lord 
Rosebery the type of British mind which is most 
likely to affect the ultimate decision in their favour. 
He is not sure about anything in Ireland. The 
difficulty of understanding Ireland seems to him 
very great. He feels there is something in the 





genius of the people which makes it quite impossible 
for strangers to govern them from Westminster. 
Whether skilled Britons who gave their life to the 
business, and who were little interfered with by other 
Britons who had no such opportunity, could govern 
the Irish as Indian civilians govern the races of the 
East, he does not inquire. He thinks that course 
impossible. Of the other two courses open to him, 
he thinks the one, which was Lord Salisbury’s, 
irritating and ineffective. It is expensive, and 
it cannot be continuous. The Conservatives 
abandoned Coercion in 1885. The constituencies 
condemned Coercion in 1892. If in 1801 Pitt had 
passed Catholic emancipation, overpowering an 
opposition which was very much keener, wider, and 
deeper than either Lord Rosebery or Lord Salisbury 
admitted, the result, Lord Rosebery thinks, might 
have been different. Union without Coercion might 
have been possible, but it was not possible now. 
And so the force of circumstances, the logic of facts, 
has driven Lord Rosebery to Home Rule. He would 
have preferred a general measure of devolution, but 
facts again were too strong for him. He could not 
settle the Irish difficulty by that amount of devolu- 
tion which would be the most desired by Scotland. 
So he anchored on the present scheme. So confident 
is he in the correctness of his estimate of the forces 
which have directed and controlled his own action 
that he believes others too will be forced to obey 
them, and that by agreement between the two great 
parties the question will be settled. This was the 
serious message of Lord Rosebery’s speech. We 
believe it is typical of the considered opinion of the 
vast majority of the people of this country. 








THE INDUSTRIAL WAR, 





S we write, the outlook in the Midlands is darker 
than ever; and the action of the miners of 
Northumberland and Durham is likely to deepen the 
gloom. The majority of them have broken away 
from the policy of their leaders, making terms with 
the Federation from which they recently seceded, 
demanding an advance of wages, and threatening, if it 
be not conceded, to join the great army of strikers 
whose passive resistance and slow endurance can 
hardly fail to change into further acts of violence 
before they are driven by slow starvation to resume 
their work. Moreover, the strike is spreading to 
Belgiumand Northern France—to the greatadvantage 
of the coal-owners there, who have a large stock of 
coal to dispose of. There are, indeed, here and there 
brighter spots in the view. In Wales and in the 
Bristol coalfield the strike is over ; in North Stafford- 
shire and in the Forest of Dean there is at least a 
temporary resumption of work, pending arbitration 
or sone form of compromise: but if the reports from 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire are to be trusted at all, 
the peace is kept only by force. Still, the men are 
unanimous in Derbyshire, though not in Yorkshire, 
against arbitration or any form of settlement, except 
on their own terms. Under these circumstances, it 
is hardly wonderful that the conference of the Miners’ 
Federation at Nottingham on Thursday and Friday 
seenis likely, as we go to press, to produce no practical 
result. Meanwhile the strike goes on: and if the 
coal-owners’ motive be really greed, the men are 
playing their game. 

It must again be said that the strike has been 
entered upon with a lamentable absence of judg- 
ment, and a total neglect of the obvious precaution 
of securing that the public should understand the 
real merits of the dispute. Even now the disputants 
themselves differ as to the central point of contention. 
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What, after all, is the reduction proposed? Is it 
35 shillings out of every 140, or 25, or only 10? Is 
it really 25 per cent., or 17}, or only 7! ? The Federa- 
tion leaders say it is the first, the coal-owners mostly 
mointain that it is the second, and one of their 
number declares that the true amount is the third. 
Again, if the miners could live on a certain wage in 
1888, why, now that the prices of commodities are—if 
anything—!ower, cannot they live on even 15 per 
cent. more to-day? Their advocates point to mining 
royalties, or to the dividends of colliery companies, 
ranging from five to twenty per cent., as proofs that 
the coal-owners can afford to pay more. But the 
average spectator, if he has read any political 
economy, brings certain «@ priori prepossessions— 
prejudices, perhaps—which prevent his accepting 
this as conclusive. Mining royalties, he will say, are 
of the nature of rent—that familiar “surplus ’ 
which forms no part of the cost of production in the 
text-hooks, and probably does not, as a rule, in real 
life either. Again, if there is to be an average 
minimum wage, it must be determined by the 
circumstances of the collieries where profits and 
reuts are lowest; and any increase of it at more 
prosperous collieries is of the nature of a gift. 
Lo say that because a colliery is paying a fair 
dividend, therefore it can afford to pay an appre- 
ciably higher rate of wages than it does, seems, as far 
as can be judged without figures, to involve the same 
fallacy as the doctrine which, before now, has been 
the favourite instrument of swindlers for the ruin of 
many a small investor—that because a bank is pay- 
ing a dividend of ten per cent, therefore it can give 
considerably more than two per cent. to depositors. 
The five per cent. per annum, if that be the 
minimum dividend, might easily, when cut up into 
the weekly wages of hundreds of men, involve only 
a fractional increase; and lower dividends mean 
higher mortgage interest, decreased power of 
borrowing, and less facility of obtaining the circu- 
lating capital without which the machinery cannot 
usually be kept going at all. If some friend of the 





miners would meet these difficultiee—which the 
ordinary spectator brings with him from his 


economic reading or business experience—he would 
do far more good to the cause he champions than 
ean possibly result from Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
assurances that what he did not see—because he was 
not on the spot—had no existence, or from Mr. 
Pickard’s scornful references to our soldiers at 
Isandula. 

The most lamentable result of the whole wretched 
business is that relapse into the savageries of in- 
dustrial warfare, of which the most conspicuous 
instance was the riot at Ackton on Thursday week. 
The men have done wisely in repudiating the rioters. 
[f they were to repress the minor outbursts of 
violence which are daily reported they would do more 
wisely still. It may be true—probably it is—that 
the mass of the rioters were not colliers, but loafers 
and tramps and “the residuum” which makes a 
thickly populated industrial district one of the great 
failures of civilisation. So it was at the great strike 
at Pittsburg in 1877; so it has been in every revolu- 
tion and nearly every war. The worst horrors of 
warfare are not chiefly due to the armies ; the excesses 
of revolution are not the work of the high- 
minded leaders and heroes who give the signal and 
devise the plan. It is the camp-followers and the 
anarchic residuum, the Ishmaelites and the monsters 
of civilised life, who constitute the great danger, 
and whom it is the interest of the real combatants 
to put down with a strong hand. 

At Ackton last week there was some deplorable 
bungling and delay, but at last—and, if the reports 
are true, none too soon—the troops fired, with the 








usual result, that at least one innocent spectator was 
shot. There is not an army in the world whose troops, 
in the face of such provocation from the mob, would 
not have fired long before, and fired oftener. Indeed, 
so far as strict law is concerned, it seems that they 
would have been quite justified in firing earlier, 
even without the presence of a magistrate. As 
it is, the presence of the troops—not to mention, 
as we said last week, that it is a corollary of the 
most elementary function of government—is the 
best guarantee to the strikers themselves that ex- 
cesses shall not be committed which would do 
irreparable harm to their cause. The men’s advocates 
complain, of course, that the troops are under the 
orders of the magistrates, who are a nominated, 
not an elective body, and are representatives of the 
capitalist interest alone. Mr. Ben Tillett demands 
that the military and police shall be controlled by 
the County Councils. But even they must work 
through a police committee, and unless such a com- 
mittee were composed of strikers it could not conceiv- 
ably have failed to summon troops in this case. And 
in the interest of the strikers themselves it would 
be a pityifit had. To put down with a strong hand 
the destruction of property or any breach of the 
peace—especially when the persons most injured are 
themselves suffering and themselves liable to be 
goaded by their sufferings into making the injury 
worse—is the kindest course in the end and the 
fairest to all parties. It is only the unfortunate 
traditions of English Radicalism—dating from a 
time when the army was really the army of a class, 
and when political agitation and trade combinations 
were supposed to be acts of revolution—that blind 
some Engiish Liberals to the palpable fact that 
the primary object of government is to prevent 
breaches of the peace. The blame due to the 
respective disturbers may be apportioned at leisure. 
There may, of course, be mistakes: it is almost 
certain that (as in this case) the wrong men will be 
shot. Peaceable people have their remedy: let them 
stay away from scenes of riot. The wielders of 
that “collective control”? which the Trades Union 
Congress has just voted would, we suspect, speedily 
find themselves compelled in any industrial disturb- 
ance to be much more prompt and severe. But 
industrial disturbances, it may be replied, would not 
happen. That, however, is hoping too much, even 
after the ethical reform which is the prerequisite of 
a Socialised State. 





FINANCE, 

TINE speculation on the Stock Exchange has been 

less wild this week. It has not died out quite, 
but it has been kept much better within bounds. 
Indeed, it happily appears clear from the fort- 
nightly settlement, which began on Wednesday 
morning, that the speculation has been confined 
within narrow limits. If a great quantity of stock 
had been bought by persons unable to pay for it, 
there would have been need for large borrowing; 
but as a matter of fact, Stock Exchange borrowers 
were able to get all the money they wanted at about 
34 per cent., while the Bank of England rate of 
discount was 5 per cent. Rates of continuation, too, 
were very light. In the United States there has 
been a decided recovery, but there is still much to 
cause uneasiness. For one thing, the Senate has not 
yet been induced to repeal the Sherman Act. Until 
this week it was hoped, since the vote of the House 
of Representatives, that no more attempts would be 
made at compromise; but now it is reported that a 
Bill is to be introduced into the Senate for the 
purchase of three million dollars’ worth of silver 
every month up to a very high limit. Naturally the 
report has had a disquieting influence upon the New 
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York market. The crisis, too, has greatly dis- 
organised trade. The railway traffic receipts are ex- 
ceedingly bad. In the North-West there are loud 
complaints that money enough to send the crops 
to market cannot be obtained, and from the 
South come reports that no revival is apparent 
there as yet. All this should be a warning 
to prudent people not to engage in rash specu- 
lation. But the investor will bear in mind that 
so great a crisis cannot be expected to pass away all 
at once. IftheSherman Act is repealed, there will be 
a gradual recovery, and that is all that can be looked 
for. The Brazilian fleet, which revolted at the end 
of last week, has begun the bombardment of Rio, 
and it is said that one of the forts has declared for 
the insurgents. Still the fall in Brazilian securities 
has not been so great as might have been anticipated. 
The political troubles in Argentina continue, and 
there is no sign yet of an early settlement. The 
President clearly is unequal to his position, and it is 
difficult to see what will be the end of the crisis. 

Here at home the miners seem to be intent upon 
continuing the strike indefinitely, although many 
of them are reported to be suffering great 
distress, and trade is deplorably affected. In Paris, 
on the other hand, there is a very hopeful feeling. 
The last of the high-interest-bearing Russian loans 
is about to be converted, and very shortly the French 
Government itself intends to undertake theconversion 
of the Four-and-a-Half per Cents.—a very large 
undertaking, which must involve considerable time. 
Operators in Paris argue that the Government and 
the banks will combine tosupport markets, and they 
are looking, therefore, for very active business during 
the autumn and winter. So sanguine are they that 
they have run up the price even of Spanish bonds, 
although the outlook in Spain is as dark as it well 
can be. Almost the only stock seriously depressed 
in Paris at present is Italian Rentes. But the French 
investor for a long time has been selling Italians, and 
French speculators appear now to be making a dead 
set against them, encouraged by the desperate state 
of Italian finance. 

Contrary to the calculations of everybody, India 
has been importing nearly as much silver as ever 
since the closing of the Mints. It was naturally 
assumed that, when the metal could no longer be 
sent to be coined, it would be bought by the Indian 
people only in very small quantities. As a matter 
of fact, it is being imported in immense quantities, 
and there is also a very active demand for China, 
and other countries of the far East. Whatever 
the explanation may be, the import of so much 
silver into India lessens the demand for India 
Council bills and telegraphic transfers, and conse- 
quently the Council is very much behindhand in its 
sales. This week again it offered for tender forty 
lakhs of rupees, but was able to obtain its minimum 
price only for a quarter of a lakh. We are now, 
however, approaching the season of the year when the 
export of commodities from India ought to increase 
very considerably. It may be concluded that then 
those who buy Indian commodities will have to 
purchase India Council drafts to pay for a portion, 
at all events, of what they purchase. But still it 
appears very doubtful indeed whether the Council 
will be able to sell as much as it requires to meet all 
its obligations in London. Owing to the very active 
demand for silver for the far East the price remains 
as high as 34!d. per ounce. As was generally ex- 
pected, the directors of the Bank of England on 
Thursday reduced their rate of discount-from 5 
per cent. to 4 per cent. They kept it at the higher 
figure for three weeks, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the outside market. It is to be hoped that 
the Bank will now act with greater energy than 
it has lately done. We are approaching the time 
of the year when usually the withdrawals of gold 
become very large, and unless greater judgment is 
displayed than has been shown hitherto this year, 
we shall by-and-by have another disturbance of 
the market and another annoyance to traders. 





THE CHOLERA SCARE. 


[* one of those admirable Table Talks of our 
_ venerable friend Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ the 
Master,” descanting to “the Boarders” on the 
wonders of the microscope, exclaims, “Talk about 
your megatherium and your megalosaurus,— what 
are these to the bacterium and the vibrio? These,” 
he continues, “are the dreadful monsters of to-day. 
If they show themselves where they have no business, 
the little rascals frighten honest folks worse than 
ever people were frightened by the Dragon of 
Rhodes.” And when one reads in your columns of 
last week that the mighty Rhine has been declared 
infected with the cholera germ, the force of the 
“Master’s” remark comes home to each one of us. 
For, truly, if such a mass of running water, rising 
amongst the everlasting snow-clad Alps, and having 
such a reservoir as the lake of Constance, is, on medical 
authority, declared to be dangerous even for bathers 
—to say nothing of drinkers—we may naturally 
be thinking what would happen to us if our much 
smaller rivers, upon which many of our toiling 
millions depend for every drop of water, should be 
subjected to similar infection. But the fact that 
such a state of things may exist need not frighten 
honest folks, for although its occurrence is possible, it 
is highly improbable, inasmuch as science, which has 
discovered the cause, also points out the remedy. 
The cholera bacillus, even when found in running 
water, can be got rid of in several ways. In the first 
place, when infected river-water is carefully filtered 
through beds of gravel and sand, as is done by all 
our London companies drawing their supplies from 
the Thames or the Lea, by far the greater part of 
the living germs existing in the flowing river are left 
stranded on the particles of sand, and the risk of 
infection is thereby very much reduced. 

The effect of this filtration through sand in 
purifying infected river-water is well seen in the 
case of the Elbe. Last year Hamburg suffered 
severely, and the origin of the outbreak was clearly 
traced to the use of unfiltered Elbe water. Since 
that time the authorities have bestirred themselves, 
and Hamburg is now supplied with filtered water 
from that river, and no cases of cholera have as yet 
occurred in the city. But this large-scale filtration 
—though greatly diminishing the chances of infec- 
tion—is not to be looked upon as a complete preven- 
tion. In order to be certain that no living germs 
exist in our drinking-water, we must either boil it 
or we must employ a household filter which really 
gets rid of every trace of bacterial life; and such 
filters are obtainable, although the ordinary kind are 
absolutely useless for this purpose. Even prolonged 
boiling does not necessarily impart sterility to all 
infected waters, and for this reason, that whilst fully 
developed forms of bacterial life are found to be 
killed by exposure to this temperature for a short 
time, the germs or spores of many forms are not thus 
destroyed, and on cooling these spores germinate to 
the full-fledged bacillus. If, however, the boiling be 
repeated, even for a few minutes, for two or three 
successive days, the water is found to be sterile. 

Fortunately, the cholera bacillus does not—so far 
as we are aware—form spores, and, therefore, one 
boiling is sufficient to exclude this organism from 
water. The moral thus far to be drawn from 
scientific research is a very simple one. During an 
outbreak of cholera, do not drink a drop of water 
which has not either been boiled or has passed 
the ordeal of a really effective filter. Perhaps 
to drink no water at all is the safest course 
to take. Many would like to be able to follow the 
example of the German physicians who were sent 
to investigate the cholera epidemic in Hamburg, and 
who literally ate nothing but well-roasted meat, and 
drank nothing but good red wine. Unfortunately, but 
few of us can follow out this prescription, and most 
people must drink Adam’s ale. But let them not 
lure themselves into the perhaps pleasant but cer- 
tainly very erroneous fancy that the addition of 
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alcohol in any form is inimical to bacterial life. If 
you mix boiling water with your whiskey you may 
drink your toddy safely, but this is not due to the 
whiskey. Whilst, however, it is proper to take 
precautions, and whilst, in this case especially, 
prevention is better than cure, the main point to 
remember is that, after all, the risk of any 
serious epidemic in England this year is small; 
for, in the first place, the season is now far ad- 
vanced, temperature is falling, and with that 
fall the chances of the spread of sporadic cases 
become less; and, secondly, our sanitary cordon 
is the ocean, and our means of detecting and isolat- 
ing imported cases are, thanks to the knowledge 
and care displayed by all persons concerned, from 
the central authority downwards, so complete, that 
there need be little fear of serious mischief. Then it 
must be admitted that as our information concerning 
the nature of the disease becomes more precise, the 
more does the difficulty of exact diagnosis increase. 
The differences between the true Asiatic form on the 
one hand, and severe cases of what is known as 
Cholera nostras on the other, which, like the poor, is 
always with us, seem, as we advance, to become more 
difficult of determination. So that it is not unlikely 
that cases of collapse and speedy death, which, if the 
cholera scare were absent, would be passed over as 
everyday occurrences, are,in times like these, trum- 
peted forth in the papers as cases of the dreaded 
plague. On all hands, therefore, we can look forward 
with good hope, and even with confidence, that the 
scourge which has in years gone by in this country 
counted its victims by scores of thousands, and still 
does so in less favoured lands, is for us now a thing 
of the past. 

But whilst we in England are well prepared to 
meet the foe should he occasionally show his face 
amongst us, hundreds of thousands of our fellow 
subjects in the East are smitten down year by year 
by the pestilence which walks at noonday. Worse 
than this, it is amongst Her Majesty's lieges in India 
that the foci of the disease exist; from these centres 
the foe marches westward undeterred by land or by 
sea. It is at the great Indian fairs, at the great 
Mohammedan festivals and in their holy places, that 
the seeds of the disease are sown and spread. 
The habits of the Eastern peoples, and especially 
their religious observances, are of a character 
exactly suited to encourage the spread of the 
virus. Words fail to describe the horrible 
conditions under which hundreds of thousands 
of pilgrims live whilst saving their souls by losing 
their bodies in these places. Something has already 
been done with success by our Indian Government 
to bring the simplest of sanitary measures to bear 
upon the masses of the population who gather in 
dense crowds to bathe in the holy waters of the 
Ganges, but much remains yet to do. And else- 
where, beyond the reach of our active sanitarians, 
things are far worse, and the danger to civilisation 
is much greater. At Mecca and Medina, where not 
even the authority of the Sultan is respected, the 
cholera fiend runs riot. Thousands of unburied 
cholera corpses pollute the air, the water of the holy 
spring Zem-Zem, which the poor infatuated Moslems 
use for washing their bodies outside to begin with 
and inside afterwards, is some ten times as foul as 
the average London sewage; and yet some few live— 
and it says much for them—to return to their homes. 

The short discussion which took place on Tuesday 
night, or rather on Wednesday morning, in the 
House of Commons on the Local Government Board 
vote was satisfactory in every respect. The ex- 
pression of confidence coming from both sides of the 
House in the ability and determination not only of 
the responsible heads of that important branch of 
our public service, but especially in its medical 
department, only reflected the opinion held by all 
competent persons outside, whilst the praise which 
Mr. Fowler bestowed on the local authorities was 
equally well deserved. Even more important, how- 
ever, was the opinion expressed by the late Parlia- 








mentary Secretary to the Board, as well as by myself, 
as to the unsatisfactory position of the scientific 
department of the service. Fully admitting that 
the medical officers of the Board are men of the 
highest professional attainments, andfacknowledging 
that they carry out their most responsible duties 
admirably, it still remains a startling fact that both 
as regards the number of experts, and especially 
as regards equipment, our national system of hygiene 
bears no sort of comparison in completeness and 
efficiency with that of other countries. In Paris, in 
Berlin, in St. Petersburg, not to mention smaller 
places, Government Hygienic Establishments exist of 
the most complete character. Foreign sanitarians 
ean scarcely believe that whilst we in this country 
stand far before other European nations in the 
practical application of sanitary principles, England 
possesses no National Institution in which the 
scientific, and perhaps the most important, side of the 
question can be satisfactorily studied. An organised 
effort is, however, now being made to found such an 
Institution, but, as is our wont, without Government 
aid. The British Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
which, thanks to the efforts of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the medical profession in 
the country, and thanks also to the pecuniary 
aid which has been received from liberal and 
patriotic donors, is being established, bids fair to 
become the nucleus of an Institute of Hygiene 
worthy of the nation. If the present cholera scare 
should have the effect of awakening public opinion 
to the necessity of our setting our house in order in 
this respect, and of enabling those more specially 
interested in this most vital question to establish an 
institute which will confer benefits upon this country 
comparable with those enjoyed by our neighbours 
on the Continent, the occurrence of some few 
sporadic cases of cholera at home will not have been 
without its useful aspect. H. E. Roscor. 








CORDITE AND CONNAUGHT. 


HE discovery of mares’ nests is, as we know, one 
of the commonest forms of human error. That 

we should frequently see examples of it in the 
House of Commons is inevitable, for is not a large 
portion of the time of that assembly devoted to the 
grievances, real or imaginary, of half the human 
race? It is not often, however, that such fine 
specimens of the mare’s nest are presented even 
to Parliament in a single evening as those which 
formed the subject of discussion in Committee of 
Supply last Monday. The first was what has been 
rather impudently called “ The Cordite Scandal” by 
those who act upon the principle of giving a dog a 
bad name before hanging him. As a matter of fact, 
there is no Cordite scandal except in the heated 
imagination of Mr. Hanbury and of the editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Why Mr. Hanbury should have 
mixed himself up in this business we do not 
pretend to know—unless it be that no wiser man 
was willing to meddle with it. The editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, however, stands on a 
different footing from the Member for Preston. He 
hunts after mares’ nests with the keenness of a dog 
searching for truffles; and he has had his reward in 
discovering some very remarkable specimens. In 
this particular case an old quarrel between an inventor 
and the War Office was seized upon by our ingenuous 
contemporary as though it were an unprecedented 
incident in the history of the Government and its 
relations with men of genius. The inventor. had a 
grievance. He laboured under the idea that his 
brains had been picked by certain eminent public 
officials. There is no more common belief than this 
in the minds of unsuccessful applicants for Govern- 
ment patronage. Where there is any kind of 
foundation for it the question is one that can 
always be settled in a court of law; and it is 
in this fashion, we are glad to see, that Mr. 
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Nobel's grievance against Sir Frederick Abel is to 
be dealt with. But nothing can be more unjustifiable 
than the attempt to prejudice the public against 
Government servants by the kind of attacks which 
have been made upon Sir Frederick Abel and others, 
first in the Pall Mall Gazette and subsequently in 
the House of Commons. In the latter place, the 
assailant of Sir Frederick had to withdraw that 
which, after all, was the only serious charge made 
against him—the charge of having acted dishonour- 
ably. It would be well if the newspaper which 
originated the profitless discussion were to take the 
same course. Questions affecting the honour and 
good faith of our public servants are matters of 
sufficient importance to deserve discussion in the 
Press ; but when the point at issue has nothing to do 
with the honour and good faith of public men, and 
sinks into a mere squabble over a patent, it is one 
with which the law courts alone are competent to 
deal. It was only because the Pall Mall Gazette 
appeared to bring a charge of the gravest 
character against Sir Frederick Abel that anybody 
paid attention to its articles on “the Cordite scandal.” 
Now that we know that there is no scandal, and no 
charge of dishonourable conduct involved in the 
business, the conclusion is irresistible that our con- 
temporary has simply found another mare’s nest. 
The other matter, partaking of the same char- 
acter, discussed on Monday evening was the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught to the command at 
Aldershot. Here we are sorry to find ourselves at 
issue not only with some Radical members, but with 
no inconsiderable portion of the Liberal press. Yet 
here also the conclusion is irresistible that a mare’s 
nest has been discovered. The Duke of Connaught, 
who happens to be the senior officer available for the 
post (with the exception of two officers whose age 
practically bars their appointment), has received 
the coveted command at Aldershot. Thereupon a 
mighty hue and ery is raised against the Secretary 
for War—first, because the officer thus promoted 
is a son of the Sovereign; and, secondly, because 
—as it is alleged—a better man in the person 
of Lord Roberts wished to secure the post for 
himself. We strongly suspect that it was the latter 
reason which in the first instance led to the outery 
against the Duke of Connaught’s appointment. 
Lord Roberts isa fine soldier, who has done excellent 
work in India, and who would undoubtedly hold a 
very important post in the field if by any chance 
this country were to be involved in a great war. 
But, like another eminent living general, he is a 
conspicuous example of the advantages of “ good 
luck.” As Mr. Campbell-Bannerman said on Mon- 
day, he has not only had many opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, but he has succeeded in 
turning them to the best advantage. It is only 
natural in these circumstances that he should have 
attracted to himself an enthusiastic and rather 
noisy claque, who are never tired not only of 
sounding his praises but of pushing his fame and 
claims upon the public. In their eyes it is sufficient 
that Lord Roberts wants a thing in order that he 
should have it. They believed that he wanted 
Aldershot, and accordingly they demanded it 
for him, not as a matter of favour, but a matter 
of right. The Secretary for War has, however, 
other things to think of besides the undoubtedly 
strong claims of Lord Roberts. He could not dis- 
arrange the whole system of promotion in the 
upper ranks of the army by giving the ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India a post which was of 
inferior rank, and to which consequently men who 
had not risen so high as he has done were entitled 
to aspire. “Other work in other times” will doubt- 
less be found for Lord Roberts. It would have 


been absurd to send him to do drill-sergeant’s work 
at Aldershot; and it would besides have been an 
injustice to many other persons besides the Duke 
of Connaught. 

As to that objection to the Duke's appointment 
which is based upon the fact that he is a son of the 





Sovereign, we confess that we utterly fail to sym- 
pathise with it. Nor can we admit that it is any 
part of the Radical creed to hold the children of the 
Queen to be ipso facto unfit for the public service. 
If the Duke of Connaught is—as the universal testi- 
mony of the army seems to prove—fit to hold the 
position to which he has just been promoted, it would 
have been the height of unfairness to pass him over. 
It is true, we admit, that he would not have beenin a 
position to aspire to this command if he had not been 
one of the Queen's children. But that is a point 
upon which it is useless to dwell. Every man living 
would have been in a different position from that in 
which he is if his parentage had not been what it 
was. We cannot blame the Duke because he was 
born at Buckingham Palace, had the greatest of 
English military heroes for his godfather, and was 
dedicated to the army from his cradle. So long as a 
monarchy is maintained in England, the monarch’s 
children will of necessity enjoy—and, we venture to 
say, rightly enjoy—certain peculiar advantages. All 
that we are entitled to demand of our rulers is that 
these advantages shall not be conferred on princes 
to the manifest detriment of humbler persons, and 
that the public advantage shall be consulted as well 
as that of any individual, however illustrious his 
birth may be. In the case of the Aldershot command 
and the appointment of the Duke of Connaught, it 
is clear that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman conformed to 
both these just and necessary demands; and that 
being the case, we really fail to see why anybody 
should pretend to have discovered a job ina perfectly 
legitimate exercise of patronage. 








IN SALISBURY, 

omnia 
ORD SALISBURY is a very brilliant speaker, 

_4 as everybody knows; somewhat given to slips 
of the tongue, it is true, which are occasionally 
blazingly indiscreet, but yet, when he has a clear 
policy and a good case, capable of expressing himself 
in the main with singular pungency and force, and 
in a manner worthy of a statesman of the first rank, 
one who has been twice Prime Minister of England, 
and is at present the chief of the great Conservative 
party. Bearing this in miud, students of politics 
turned with more interest than usual to his speech 
in the Lords on the throwing-out of the Home Rule 
Bill. It was an occasion of extraordinary and 
unique importance, a turning-point in history, and 
Lord Salisbury, who was practically the leader and 
master of the situation, might be expected to be at 
his best. Had he had a good case and a clear policy 
—had he, for instance, instead of speaking against 
a Gladstonian Home Rule Bill, sent from the House 
of Commons by a Liberal majority, been moving the 
second reading of a Home Rule Bill of his own, a 
good Protectionist measure like the Bill agreed on 
between Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell, there is 
little doubt he would have surpassed himself and 
delivered a speech which history would delight to 
remember. As it was, the speech he delivered is not 
less interesting to the political student. It is a 
striking instance of the bewildering conflicts and 
obfuscations of lights which in this strange period 
are presented by many of the leading pharos along 
our political coasts. 

We will suppose a conscientious voter with an 
open mind studying for his guidance Lord Salisbury’s 
utterance, and endeavouring to ascertain from it the 
principles he would apply to the solution of this 
tremendous and age-long Irish problem. There is 
one principle, to begin with, he will have little diffi- 
culty in detaching. It leaps out upon him from the 
outset, and is unmistakably the master-principle 
of the discourse. The Irish are alluded to as 
“ foreigners,” as “enemies,” as “those who hate 
you,” who “detest you,” who are “ hostile,” as people 
“who wish nothing so much as our undoing,” as“a race 
of people that for centuries has hated you and longed 
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to obtain your life-blood.” We know already that 
Lord Salisbury considers the Irish an inferior race, 
comparable to “blackfmen” like the Hottentots. 
Here, then, is a definite standpoint from which the 
discovery of a policy should be a simple matter. 
The Irish are an inferior race, implacably, blood- 
thirstily hostile to England. Surely if this be so, 
there is only one way with them: treat them as 
such. We hold down inferior and hostile races 
by the sword. We trust them with nothing, 
for they are not fit to be trusted; we do not 
eonsider their will, for their will is inimical 
to ours. We govern them, not by consent, but 
by force. The clear deduction is that you must 
govern Ireland as a Crown Colony; all the better if 
you can stamp the Irish out, as you would the 
Matabele or the Zulus. This is the alternative which 
Mr. Parnell was fond of insisting was the only one to 
Home Rule. It is unmistakably the alternative 
nearest to Lord Salisbury’s heart; it is the Irish 
policy of his Elizabethan ancestors. So far as wishing 
goes, he is frankly prepared to apply it, and to face 
the contradiction it involves to modern and demo- 
cratic ideas. There happens to be a small minority 
in Ireland, one-sixth of the population (Lord Salisbury 
calls them two-fifths), whom Lord Salisbury wishes 
to treat as a superior and privileged caste, like the 
English in India. We are to please these at the ex- 
pense of the discontent of the majority. 


“Tam told (he says) that the first object of government is 
the satisfaction and contentment of the governed. That is a 
fine copy-book formula, but, like all copy-book formulas, it re- 
quires to be corrected in aecordance with particular cireum- 
stances, . . . My first objection to this valuable formala is 
that it is physically incapable of being applied to the case of 
Ireland. 1 will defy you to devise any system of government 
that shall be in the true and literal sense to the satisfaction of 
the governed, for three-fifths of the governed will like it, and two- 
fifths of the governed will detest it. It is an absurdity, because 
it isimpessible. The mere existence of the Loyalist minority—the 
mere existence of Ulster would condemn that copy-book 
formula, and make it impossible of application to Ireland.” 


This at least is lucid. The voter looking for guidance 
can be in no ob-curity here. In order to maintain 
a minority in Ireland in their position of ascendgncy, 
he is recommended to force upon the majority of 
the nation a method of government which they 
detest. Ireland being a peculiar place, the principles 
and copy- book maxims of constitutional government 
must be reversed in her case, and the pyramid 
balanced on its smaller end, For our own part, if 
we took the view of the incurable viciousness and 
hostility of the Iri-l race that Lord Salisbury does, 
we admit there would be a good deal to say for this 
policy, and the prospect of eighty of these foreigners 
coming over here as members of Parliament to inter- 
fere in British affairs would be just as inconceivable 
and intolerable as Lord Salisbury depicts. 

Now, if Lord Salisbury held firm to this Crown 
Colony alternative, he would be giving forth a clear 
light, and voters who steered by it would at least 
see where they were going. But he suddenly be- 
thinks him that he is living, not in the Elizabethan 
but in the Victorian age—an age of “ representative 
government,” when statesmen have to obtain the 
approval of the nation at large for their policies, 
and even to humour the prepossessions of the 
commonality in order to reach to power. In en- 
deavouring to suit himself to this state of affairs 
Lord Sali-bury’s troubles and confusions begin. Here 
he reaches the great Serbonian bog of Coercionist 
statesmen, “ Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius 
old, Where armies whole have sunk.” It is little 
wonder he has a spite against representative 
institutions, Le sees that as things are he cannot 
treat Ireland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom and at the same time deny her a share in 
our representative institutions. To govern Ireland 
with the strong hand, he now flatly says, is “impos- 
sible’; “ the date is past for that; it might have been 
done a century or two before,” but not now. Thus 
comes the Crown Colony policy down with a crash! 








But if Ireland is to enjoy representative institutions 
she must at least get them “with a corrective.” 
“ Representative institutions, if they are applied 
without a corrective, are the most dangerous curse 
that can be inflicted upon such a community.” And 
what is his corrective? “The only possible correc- 
tive” is to fuse these conflicting Irish parties “in the 
ranks of alarger community where their peculiar sub- 
ject of controversy was unknown, and where therefore, 
in a common assembly, theissues that were raised upon 
them could be impartially and equitably judged.” In 
other words, Lord Salisbury’s “ corrective” is the very 
calamity which he elsewhere declares to be so intoler- 
able—that of importing into the British Parliament 
eighty Irish “ foreigners ” with the privilege of voting 
on Britishaffairsand turning out and putting in British 
Ministries. It is the privilege they now enjoy. But, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s plan, these “ foreigners ” 
would conceivably have reason to be friendly and 
contented; according to Lord Salisbury’s, they are 
to be treated as enemies, with corresponding dis- 
regard, distrust, and active hostility. 

At this point we might leave the conscientious 
voter to spell his way out of this confusion. But 
Lord Salisbury would sink him deeper and deeper, 
for he finds he has to account for ninety-three years 
of Irish history during which his later plan has been 
palpably a failure. Economically he accounts for 
the breakdown of Ireland by Free Trade — a 
specific for which, we know, he has as little 
liking as he has for representative government. 
Free Trade, he says, has hit Ireland hard. We are 
to assume, then, that he would include amongst his 
cures for her a measure of Protection. This may 
seem a far-fetched assumption, but it will not seem 
anything of the kind on a consideration of some of 
Lord Salisbury’s expressed views as to remedies for 
Ireland's social mischiefs. These “South Irish,” 
this inferior race who are to be kept underfoot, 
these enemies thirsting for your blood, these 
creatures of Archbishop Walsh—what does he pro- 
pose to do with them? Endow their religion! 
Archbishop Walsh and his intentions, temporal and 
spiritual, appear to be Lord Salisbury’s chief béte 
noir. "Twere, sure, a sweet revenge, a masterly 
composition with the horror, to give the Archbishop 
all he wants, and invite him toaseat in the House of 
Lords! Lord Salisbury’s words on this point are 
truly memorable:— , 


“If Mr. Pitt could have repealed the Catholic disabilities, if 
he could have endowed the Roman Catholic priesthood, if he 
could have abolished or commuted the tithe in lreland, I have no 
doubt that all the troubles which have haunted the connection 
between England and Ireland would have been a mere matter of 
imagination and never passed into history. . . . The first, the 
essential step, was not taken till’29; the next step, the commu- 
tation of tithe, was not taken till °35; the last step was taken in 
a manner which, to my mind, was t!e worst manner, and was not 
the manner intended by Mr. Pitt—I mean, the establishment of 
equality between Catholies and Protestants. It was not taken 
in the manner intended by Mr. Pitt, but by that time the Liberal 
party had passed under the control of one of its most pitiless 
and exacting masters—the Nonconformist conscience. I heartily 
wish concurrent endowment could have been adopted, but it was 
too late. But, at all events, badly or wisely, the full scheme 
which Mr. Pitt had in view was not carried out till 1870.” 


This passage may fairly be described as a perfect 
Salisburyism. It is one of those specimens, contain- 
ing all the peculiarities of a species well-marked, in 
which the true student revels. It might be con- 
sidered from various points of view—from that of 
the bench of bishops, for example, who so narrowly 
escaped having Archbishops Walsh and Croke as col- 
leagues, with Cardinal Logue perhaps as a Prince of 
the Church to take precedence of them all; from 
that of the Church of Ireland, which now learns that 
when Parliament was disendowing the Protestant 
religion in Ireland the only regret of the present 
head of the Tory party was that it did not proceed 
to endow the Roman Catholic religion in its stead; 
from that of “the Loyal minority,’ who find that 
Lord Salisbury contemplates makirg them pay tithes 
to the Catholic priesthood ; from that of the common 
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British voter, who in an era in which he hopes 
to see the disappearance of State Churches hears a 
great British statesman proposing to go behind the 
Protestant Reformation for his Irish policy. The 
Nonconformist conscience, it appears, alone pre- 
vented these things taking place; from which it 
would seem that a good many of the people who 
least imagine it have reason to thank God for the 
Nonconformist conscience. It only adds the finishing- 
touch to this remarkable passage to point out that 
in 1870 Lord Salisbury not only said nothing about 
all this, but fought his best against what he now 
declares to have been the final step in Mr. Pitt's 
beneficent scheme of Union. The open-minded voter 
may now determine for himself whether Lord 
Salisbury’s principles are those of a Foxite Whig, a 
Tudor or Jacobite absolutist, an Ultramontane, an 
Orangeman, a Protectionist, a Free Trader, a High 
Churchman, or a Benthamite Radical. If he can 
arrive at a clear conclusion, he must certainly be 
deemed worthy to join the present Unionist party. 








ANCIENT CORNFIELDS. 





HROUGH the old cornfields I took my way, by 
the little crooked path that in August is over- 
topped by the rustling bearded barley ; by the path 
through the stubble I passed out on to the green 
breast of the rolling hills. There by an old earth- 
work I rested and looked across the wide-stretching 
weald, rising and falling in crest of forest and 
sloping-poled hopland, to where, clear in the dis- 
tance, rose the white chalk escarpments of the green 
downs outlined against the faint blue sky. Over 
the sheep-nibbled turf where I lay sudden floated 
the tira-la, tira-la of the larks in the npper reaches 
of the sun-clear air: on the keen morning breeze was 
borne the dew-bathed song. Ecstasy! oh green and 
sun-kissed earth, oh dazzling firmament of boundless 
light, ecstasy thrills him whose ears are unstopped 
of daily cares by that pure song. 

Away yonder, over the field-side and the fresh- 
turned furrows, drifted the larks, singing; and as 
their song came down to me I saw that the green 
fields where I lay heaved too in faint furrows: it, 
too, was ancient corn-land, the plough had passed 
over its slopes long years agm@ but now, hidden 
beneath the turf, slept the work of English genera- 
tions dead and gone. In the black towns now, in 
the noisy, grey, roaring streets, rushes on the life of 
England. Too well I know that many a brutal day 
rose for those dead and gone field-hands on the 
slopes of these pleasant hills, that these old heaving 
furrows, too, had been turned by men heart-sick and 
oppressed in the bleak, bitter days when bread was 
at famine price, and wages bought a famine food. It 
was in those accursed days of greed and brutalising 
gain that the clack of factories rose by quiet river- 
sides, and the stony streets grew alive to the whir 
of wheels and the rush of hurrying workers’ feet. 
Yea, it was then that the heart of green England 
ceased to beat. There are farmers, labourers, 
shepherds, copse-cutters here, and many a class that 
ministers to the rich, but the love of the green fields 
is not in their hearts—the land has passed away 
from them, and their eyes are turned towards the 
great cities; their thoughts are far away with the 
sights and riches, and the restless, beating life, where 
their kinsmen and the sons of their kinsmen labour : 
the cities towards which their children have turned 
their footsteps, where the life of their children’s 
children shall run out, till something turns that 
flowing human tide. 

Over the sheep-nibbled turf, over the ancient 
furrows, floats the clear song of the larks from the 
sun-rayed sky: it has risen round these old grey 
manor-houses and timbered farmhouses in the ears 
of men whose ancestors fashioned the stones of the 
great cathedral rising dim beyond the cleft of 
yonder hills, whose fathers reared, each man his 





dwelling-place by wattled sheepcote or by the 
sheltered brook-side in fresh clearings on the edge 
of the wood. But now the life of the people has 
passed from the bread-yielding ancient fields; the 
old furrows slumber, and are turned no more by the 
generations that dwindle, that have followed after. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 








SIMS REEVES. 





T is the privilege of public favourites who have 
formally abandoned an applauding world, and 
retired to cultivate agreeable memories in privacy, 
to reappear suddenly on the scene of former 
triumphs. This is an inconsistency for which man- 
kind has the greatest tolerance. We make a terrible 
fuss about changes of opinion in politics, and half 
the time of Parliament is occupied with incon- 
venient quotations. There is no easier way of making a 
political reputation than to pose an antagonist witha 
reminder of something he said or wrote a year or half 
a century ago. The skeletons of bygone convictions 
are constantly jostling one another on the floor of 
the House of Commons. But the popular artist who 
takes his leave of public life amidst our tearful fare- 
wells, and returns in a year or two as if there were 
no eternity in “Good-bye,” is welcomed with a fervour 
which knows no taunts. Nothing could have been 
more ceremonious than the retirement of Mr. Sims 
Reeves. There were all the rites of a great re- 
nunciation. The veteran sang his last song and 
made his last bow. Mr. Irving recited a poem of 
parting with impressive solemnity. The scene was 
charged with genuine emotion, and everyone felt 
an acute pang to think that the voice which had 
filled the ears of two generations with noble har- 
monies would be heard no more. That seems only 
last week, and yet Mr. Sims Reeves is singing at 
Covent Garden as though nothing had happened 
since except an artist’s holiday. And nobody says, 
“Look here; you harrowed our feelings at the Albert 
Hall when you sang ‘Good-bye,’ and when Irving, 
in a customary suit of solemn black, piled up the 
agony with some melancholy rhymes. Now we 
decline to hear that Tom Bowling’s form was of the 
manliest beauty, and that his heart was kind and 


| soft, until you have given a satisfactory explanation 


of your extraordinary inconstancy.” On the contrary, 
the audience at the Promenade Concerts receives Mr. 
Sims Reeves with acclamation, and he harps not 
only on the familiar virtues of the late Thomas 
Bowling, but also on the venerable philandering of 
the jolly young waterman, and even on the rhap- 
sodies of the love-lorn youth who has waited so long 
for Maud in the garden, and is quite sure he would 
hear her airy tread if he lay under the sod. 

What is the secret of the spell which this veteran 
still exercises? At seventy-one he can charm us 
with a repertory which has scarcely been recruited 
this quarter of acentury. Every season brings its 
twittering brood of new ballads, and, having heard 
them once, we never wish to suffer their inanity 
again. The average tenor of our acquaintance is 
full of the airs and graces of light opera. His voice 
is usually very small and bis person often large. 
Physiologists have not told us why he runs to fat ; 
perhaps it is Nature’s revenge for the inarticulate 
warbling of meaningless twaddle. There is nothing 
more grotesque than the spectacle of a stout 
gentleman, with a pudgy hand on an incontinently 
developed chest, pouring out sentiment which is 
unintelligible without the aid of a book of the 
words. It is well for the average tenor if he is 
a pretty young man, a sort of graceful automaton 
which squeaks its spoken words, and strikes a me- 
chanical attitude when the conductor lifts his baton 
for the prelude tothe song. The aim of this art is to 
thrill you with a high note which is about as human 
as if it were emitted from an artificial apparatus. 
This tradition afflicts the amateur tenor, who 
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to obtain your life-blood.” We know already that 
Lord Salisbury considers the Irish an inferior race, 
comparable to “blackfmen”™ like the Hottentots. 
Here, then, is a definite standpoint from which the 
discovery of a policy should be a simple matter. 
The Irish are an inferior race, implacably, blood- 
thirstily hostile to England. Surely if this be so, 
there is only one way with them: treat them as 
such. We hold down inferior and hostile races 
by the sword. We trust them with nothing, 
for they are not fit to be trusted; we do not 
consider their will, for their will is inimical 
to ours. We govern them, not by consent, but 
by force. The clear deduction is that you must 
govern Ireland as a Crown Colony; all the better if 
you can stamp the Irish out,as you would the 
Matabele or the Zulus. This is the alternative which 
Mr. Parnell was fond of insisting was the only one to 
Home Rule. It is unmistakably the alternative 
nearest to Lord Salisbury’s heart; it is the Irish 
policy of his Elizabethan ancestors. So far as wishing 
goes, he is frankly prepared to apply it, and to face 
the contradiction it involves to modern and demo- 
cratic ideas. There happens to be a small minority 
in Ireland, one-sixth of the population (Lord Salisbury 
calls them two-fifths), whom Lord Salisbury wishes 
to treat as a superior and privileged caste, like the 
English in India. We are to please these at the ex- 
pense of the discontent of the majority. 


**T am told (he says) that the first object of government is 
the satisfaction and contentment of the governed. That is a 
fine copy-bo ok formula, but, like all copy-book formulas, it re- 
quires to be corrected in accordance with particular cireum- 
stances, . . . My first objection to this valuable formula is 
that it is physically incapable of being applied to the case of 
Ireland. 1 will defy you to devise any system of government 
that shall be in the true and literal sense to the satisfaction of 
the governed, for t} ree-fifths of the governed will like it, and two- 
fifths of the governed will detest it. It is an absurdity, because 
it isimpessible. The mere existence of the Loyalist minority—the 
mere existence of Ulster — would condemn that copy-book 
formula, and make it impossible of application to Ireland.” 


This at least is lucid. The voter looking for guidance 
ean be in no ob-curity here. In order to maintain 
a minority in Ireland in their position of ascenddncy, 
he is recommended to force upon the majority of 
the nation a method of government which they 
detest. Ireland being a peculiar place, the principles 
and copy- book maxims of constitutional government 
must be reversed in her case, and the pyramid 
balanced on its smaller end. For our own part, if 
we took the view of the incurable viciousness and 
hostility of the Iri-l race that Lord Salisbury does, 
we admit there would be a good deal to say for this 
policy, and the prospect of eighty of these foreigners 
coming over here as members of Parliament to inter- 
fere in British affairs would be just as inconceivable 
and intolerable as Lord Salisbury depicts. 

Now, if Lord Salisbury held firm to this Crown 
Colony alternative, he would be giving forth a clear 
light, and voters who steered by it would at least 
see where they were going. But he suddenly be- 
thinks him that he is living, not in the Elizabethan 
but in the Victorian age—an age of “ representative 
government,’ when statesmen have to obtain the 
approval of the nation at large for their policies, 
and even to humour the prepossessions of the 
commonality in order to reach to power. In en- 
deavouring to suit himself to this state of affairs 
Lord Sali-bury’s troubles and confusions begin. Here 
he reaches the great Serbonian bog of- Coercionist 
statesmen, “ Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius 
old, Where armies whole have sunk.” It is little 
wonder he has a spite against representative 
institutions. Lle sees that as things are he cannot 
treat Ireland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom and at the same time deny her a share in 
our representative institutions. To govern Ireland 
with the strong hand, he now flatly says, is “impos- 
sible”; “the date is past for that; it might have been 
done a century or two before,” but not now. Thus 
comes the Crown Colony policy down with a crash! 





But if Ireland is to enjoy representative institutions 
she must at least get them “with a corrective.” 
“ Representative institutions, if they are applied 
without a corrective, are the most dangerous curse 
that can be inflicted upon such a community.” And 
what is his corrective? “The only possible correc- 
tive” is to fuse these conflicting Irish parties “in the 
ranks of a larger community where their peculiar sub- 
ject of controversy was unknown, and where therefore, 
in a common assembly, theissues that were raised upon 
them could be impartially and equitably judged.” In 
other words, Lord Salisbury’s “ corrective” is the very 
calamity which he elsewhere declares to be so intoler- 
able—that of importing into the British Parliament 
eighty Irish “ foreigners ” with the privilege of voting 
on Britishaffairsand turning out and putting in British 
Ministries. It is the privilege they now enjoy. But, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s plan, these “ foreigners ” 
would conceivably have reason to be friendly and 
contented; according to Lord Salisbury’s, they are 
to be treated as enemies, with corresponding dis- 
regard, distrust, and active hostility. 

At this point we might leave the conscientious 
voter to spell his way out of this confusion. But 
Lord Salisbury would sink him deeper and deeper, 
for he finds he has to account for ninety-three years 
of Irish history during which his later plan has been 
palpably a failure. Economically he accounts for 
the breakdown of Ireland by Free Trade — a 
specific for which, we know, he has as little 
liking as he has for representative government. 
Free Trade, he says, has hit Ireland hard. We are 
to assume, then, that he would include amongst his 
cures for her a measure of Protection. This may 
seem a far-fetched assumption, but it will not seem 
anything of the kind on a consideration of some of 
Lord Salisbury’s expressed views as to remedies for 
Ireland's social mischiefs. These “South Irish,” 
this inferior race who are to be kept underfoot, 
these enemies thirsting for your blood, these 
creatures of Archbishop Walsh—what does he pro- 
pose to do with them? Endow their religion! 
Archbishop Walsh and his intentions, temporal and 
spiritual, appear to be Lord Salisbury’s chief béte 
noir. “Twere, sure, a sweet revenge, a masterly 
composition with the horror, to give the Archbishop 
all he wants, and invite him toaseat in the House of 
Lords! Lord Salisbury’s words on this point are 
truly memorable:— , 


“If Mr. Pitt could have repealed the Catholic disabilities, if 
he could have endowed the Roman Catholie priesthood, if he 
could have abolished or commuted the tithe in lreland, I have no 
doubt that all the troubles which have haunted the connection 
between England and Ireland would have been a mere matter of 
imagination and never passed into history. . . . The first, the 
essential step, was not taken till ’29; the next step, the commnu- 
tation of tithe, was not taken till "35; the last step was taken in 
a manner which, to my mind, was tie worst manner, and was not 
the manner intended hy Mr. Pitt—I mean, the establishment of 
equality between Catholics and Protestants. It was not taken 
in the manner intended by Mr. Pitt, but by that time the Liberal 
party had passed under the control of one of its most pitiless 
and exacting masters—the Nonconformist conscience. I heartily 
wish concurrent endowment could have been adopted, but it was 
too late. But, at a!l events, badly or wisely, the full scheme 
which Mr. Pitt had in view was not carried out till 1870.” 


This passage may fairly be described as a perfect 
Salisburyism. It is one of those specimens, contain- 
ing all the peculiarities of a species well-marked, in 
which the true student revels. It might be con- 
sidered from various points of view—from that of 
the bench of bishops, for example, who so narrowly 
escaped having Archbishops Walsh and Croke as col- 
leagues, with Cardinal Logue perhaps as a Prince of 
the Church to take precedence of them all; from 
that of the Church of Ireland, which now learns that 
when Parliament was disendowing the Protestant 
religion in Ireland the only regret of the present 
head of the Tory party was that it did not proceed 
to endow the Roman Catholic religion in its stead; 
from that of “the Loyal minority,” who find that 
Lord Salisbury contemplates makirg them pay tithes 
to the Catholic priesthood ; from that of the common 
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British voter, who in an era in which he hopes 
to see the disappearance of State Churches hears a 
great British statesman proposing to go behind the 
Protestant Reformation for his Irish policy. The 
Nonconformist conscience, it appears, alone pre- 
vented these things taking place; from which it 
would seem that a good many of the people who 
least imagine it have reason to thank God for the 
Nonconformist conscience. It only adds the finishing- 
touch to this remarkable passage to point out that 
in 1870 Lord Salisbury not only said nothing about 
all this, but fought his best against what he now 
declares to have been the final step in Mr. Pitt’s 
beneficent scheme of Union. The open-minded voter 
may now determine for himself whether Lord 
Salisbury’s principles are those of a Foxite Whig, a 
Tudor or Jacobite absolutist, an Ultramontane, an 
Orangeman, a Protectionist, a Free Trader, a High 
Churchman, or a Benthamite Radical. If he can 
arrive at a clear conclusion, he must certainly be 
deemed worthy to join the present Unionist party. 








ANCIENT CORNFIELDS. 





HROUGH the old cornfields I took my way, by 
the little crooked path that in August is over- 
topped by the rustling bearded barley ; by the path 
through the stubble I passed out on to the green 
breast of the rolling hills. There by an old earth- 
work I rested and looked across the wide-stretching 
weald, rising and falling in crest of forest and 
sloping-poled hopland, to where, clear in the dis- 
tance, rose the white chalk escarpments of the green 
downs outlined against the faint blue sky. Over 
the sheep-nibbled turf where I lay sudden floated 
the tira-la, tira-la of the larks in the npper reaches 
of the sun-clear air: on the keen morning breeze was 
borne the dew-bathed song. Ecstasy! oh green and 
sun-kissed earth, oh dazzling firmament of boundless 
light, ecstasy thrills him whose ears are unstopped 
of daily cares by that pure song. 

Away yonder, over the field-side and the fresh- 
turned furrows, drifted the larks, singing; and as 
their song came down to me I saw that the green 
fields where I lay heaved too in faint furrows: it, 
too, was ancient corn-land, the plough had passed 
over its slopes long years aga but now, hidden 
beneath the turf, slept the work of English genera- 
tions dead and gone. In the black towns now, in 
the noisy, grey, roaring streets, rushes on the life of 
England. Too well I know that many a brutal day 
rose for those dead and gone field-hands on the 
slopes of these pleasant hills, that these old heaving 
furrows, too, had been turned by men heart-sick and 
oppressed in the bleak, bitter days when bread was 
at famine price, and wages bought a famine food. It 
was in those accursed days of greed and brutalising 
gain that the clack of factories rose by quiet river- 
sides, and the stony streets grew alive to the whir 
of wheels and the rush of hurrying workers’ feet. 
Yea, it was then that the heart of green England 
ceased to beat. There are farmers, labourers, 
shepherds, copse-cutters here, and many a class that 
ministers to the rich, but the love of the green fields 
is not in their hearts—the land has passed away 
from them, and their eyes are turned towards the 
great cities; their thoughts are far away with the 
sights and riches, and the restless, beating life, where 
their kinsmen and the sons of their kinsmen labour : 
the cities towards which their children have turned 
their footsteps, where the life of their children’s 
children shall run out, till something turns that 
flowing human tide. 

Over the sheep-nibbled turf, over the ancient 
furrows, floats the clear song of the larks from the 
sun-rayed sky: it has risen round these old grey 
manor-houses and timbered farmhouses in the ears 
of men whose ancestors fashioned the stones of the 
great cathedral rising dim beyond the cleft of 
yonder hills, whose fathers reared, each man his 





dwelling-place by wattled sheepcote or by the 
sheltered brook-side in fresh clearings on the edge 
of the wood. But now the life of the people has 
passed from the bread-yielding ancient fields; the 
old furrows slumber, and are turned no more by the 
generations that dwindle, that have followed after. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 








SIMS REEVES. 





T is the privilege of public favourites who have 
formally abandoned an applauding world, and 
retired to cultivate agreeable memories in privacy, 
to reappear suddenly on the scene of former 
triumphs. This is an inconsistency for which man- 
kind has the greatest tolerance. We make a terrible 
fuss about changes of opinion in politics, and half 
the time of Parliament is occupied with incon- 
venient quotations. There is no easier way of making a 
political reputation than to pose an antagonist witha 
reminder of something he said or wrote a year or half 
a century ago. The skeletons of bygone convictions 
are constantly jostling one another on the floor of 
the House of Commons. But the popular artist who 
takes his leave of public life amidst our tearful fare- 
wells, and returns in a year or two as if there were 
no eternity in “Good-bye,” is welcomed with a fervour 
which knows no taunts. Nothing could have been 
more ceremonious than the retirement of Mr. Sims 
Reeves. There were all the rites of a great re- 
nunciation. The veteran sang his last song and 
made his last bow. Mr. Irving recited a poem of 
parting with impressive solemnity. The scene was 
charged with genuine emotion, and everyone felt 
an acute pang to think that the voice which had 
filled the ears of two generations with noble har- 
monies would be heard no more. That seems only 
last week, and yet Mr. Sims Reeves is singing at 
Covent Garden as though nothing had happened 
since except an artist’s holiday. And nobody says, 
“ Look here; you harrowed our feelings at the Albert 
Hall when you sang ‘Good-bye,’ and when Irving, 
in a customary suit of solemn black, piled up the 
agony with some melancholy rhymes. Now we 
decline to hear that Tom Bowling’s form was of the 
manliest beauty, and that his heart was kind and 


| soft, until you have given a satisfactory explanation 


of your extraordinary inconstancy.” On the contrary, 
the audience at the Promenade Concerts receives Mr. 
Sims Reeves with acclamation, and he harps not 
only on the familiar virtues of the late Thomas 
Bowling, but also on the venerable philandering of 
the jolly young waterman, and even on the rhap- 
sodies of the love-lorn youth who has waited so long 
for Maud in the garden, and is quite sure he would 
hear her airy tread if he lay under the sod. 

What is the secret of the spell which this veteran 
still exercises? At seventy-one he can charm us 
with a repertory which has scarcely been recruited 
this quarter of acentury. Every season brings its 
twittering brood of new ballads, and, having heard 
them once, we never wish to suffer their inanity 
again. The average tenor of our acquaintance is 
full of the airs and graces of light opera. His voice 
is usually very small and bis person often large. 
Physiologists have not told us why he runs to fat ; 
perhaps it is Nature’s revenge for the inarticulate 
warbling of meaningless twaddle. There is nothing 
more grotesque than the spectacle of a stout 
gentleman, with a pudgy hand on an incontinently 
developed chest, pouring out sentiment which is 
unintelligible without the aid of a book of the 
words. It is well for the average tenor if he is 
a pretty young man, a sort of graceful automaton 
which squeaks its spoken words, and strikes a me- 
chanical attitude when the conductor lifts his baton 
for the prelude tothe song. The aim of this art is to 
thrill you with a high note which is about as human 
as if i¢ were emitted from an artificial apparatus. 
This tradition afflicts the amateur tenor, who 
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sings ballads of despair with uplifted eyes, and a 
vibrato designed to stir the heartstrings of simple 
maidens. It is not such a voice nor such a style 
which has given Sims Reeves an incomparable hold 
upon the popular imagination for forty years. To 
hear him sing is like listening to a masterpiece of 
eloquence. Here is no effeminate affectation, but a 
sincerity and breadth which make the voice a great 
instrument of feeling and expression, not a mere reed 
for idle piping. His elocution, so exquisitely modu- 
lated, has all the effect of a combination of song and 
oratory. There are some English ballads in which, 
when his voice was in the fulness of its powers, Sims 
Reeves could sway a multitude by splendid declama- 
tion or the simplest grace. Who could hear “The 
Bay of Biscay,” and not be carried away by the pure 
joy of the line— 


“A sail, a sail, a sail!” 
and by the chorus of exultant deliverance 


“Ae we sail, with the gale, 
Ia the Bay of Biseay, O!” 


Could the drama of shipwreck and rescue be more 
vividly unfolded to the fancy, or hold your sympa- 
thies in a closer grip? Then what man of middle 
age can recall without emotion the first time he 
heard the great tenor in one of the sweetest of love 
songs? It would be thought hopelessly old-fashioned 
now to favour the company in the drawing-room 
with anything so antiquated as “ My Pretty Jane.” 
There would be cries of derision at the bare sugges- 
tion, and the amateur would proceed to thrill his 
listeners with a woful new ballad which might 
convince Tolstoi that music after all is only a 
harmless vacuum. But some of us still feel the 
enchantment with which Sims Reeves used to phrase 
the appeal— 
“QO name the day, the wedding day, 
And I will buy the ring!” 


How many a timid lover has had his wishes gratified 
by the persuasive simplicity of that petition? It 
would not surprise us to learn that Mr. Sims Reeves 
has been a more successful match-maker in his time 
than the wiliest of mothers. 

It says much for the individuality of this great 
artist that, although his method has been imitated 
by many, no Eoglish singer has attained his dis- 
tinction. Some incommunicable quality has made 
him easily supreme, so that even in his old age he 
can produce upon a generation which never heard 
him in his heyday an effect which is not to be 
paralleled. The volume of the voice is gone, but the 
soul remains, and soul in a tenor prompts the profane 
remark of the poet about flies in amber. It is 
possible that after another farewell Sims Reeves 
may be singing at eighty, or even at the age when 
the greatest of his contemporaries is still able to lead 
a& party and govern an Empire. 


AUTUMN MUSIC. 

T was said last autumn, when the usual series of 
Promenade Concerts was not given, that enter- 
tainments composed exclusively of music could no 
longer attract a public demoralised. beyond hope by 
music-halls. The success of the popular orchestral 
concerts now taking place every night at Covent 
Garden demonstrates the absolute groundlessness of 
this view. Music of the most artistic kind—classical, 
or destined to be ranked as classical in due time—is 
presented in the first part of the programme; the 
second part being made up of music of a lighter kind, 
and, for the most part, of dance music. Instead of 
being offered in fragments, as was formerly the 
custom, symphonies and concertos by the great 
masters are given entire; no one movement of the 





regulation four, or of the regulation three, being left 





out. The orchestra is excellent, and it is conducted 
by one of our first composers—Mr. F’. H. Cowen, who, 
apart from his creative talent, possesses special 
faculties as a music-director. 

Among the vocalists some of the most popular of 
the day have been engaged; and last Monday the 
famous English tenor, emerging from a retirement 
which had at last got to be looked upon as final, 
reappeared at the Covent Garden Concerts. It was 
difficult to realise the fact that the singer who now 
raised the enthusiasm of an immense audience had 
performed this (to him) familiar feat so far back as 
the year 1835. Juvenile prodigies are everywhere 
to be met with. But such a senile prodigy as Mr. 
Sims Reeves was never before heard of. 

Sir Augustus Harris seems to have a particular 
taste for the characters of the old Italian comedy ; 
and at the Palace Theatre may now be seen a 
burlesque of J Pagliacci, and a dicect representation of 
Scaramouche—a “ballet-pantomime” with charming 
musie by M. Messager, composer of La Basoche. The 
four essential characters of Italian pantomime are, 
of course (to give them their English names), Harle- 
quin and Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon. But in 
some Italian cities “ Pagliaccio,” and in others 
* Scaramuccia,” was added; and these, when Italian 
actors introduced comedy into France, became 
“ Paillasse,” supposed by fantastic etymologists to 
be so called from the pattern of his garment, striped 
like the covering of a straw mattress; and “ Scara- 
mouche,” whose name may possibly be derived from 
the first two syllables of scarabée, with mouche 
added. The traditional costume of this “ beetle-fly ” 
is black, as that of the French “ Pierrot” is white; 
and “Scaramuccia” is said to have been intended 
originally as a caricature of the haughty Spaniard in 
his black robes at the time when Naples was under 
Spanish dominion. 

The character of Scaramouche was introduced 
into France by a famous Italian actor, who in time 
became known by the name of the personage he 
habitually represented. Pantomimic actors, con- 
stantly exercising their limbs, live, as a rule, to a 
great age; and the original French Scaramouche did 
not quit the stage until he was eighty-three years 
old. Then, undeterred by the connubial misfortunes 
he had so often witnessed of Pantaloon and of 
Cassandre, he took to himself a wife; after which 
stage history makes no mention of him except to 
record the fact that he was not happy. 

Neither is the Scaramouche of the Palace Theatre 
happy. Having pressed his attentions upon Colum- 
bine, who will have nothing to say to him—being 
already betrothed to the insipid Gilles and in leve 
with the delightful Harlequin—he invokes the gods 
of pantomime, and, after the manner of Faust, 
barters away his immortal soul for power to gain 
possession of the woman he loves. The Sword of 
Strength and the Mask of Cunning are conferred upon 
him ; and if with these endowments he cannot over- 
come the reluctance of Columbine, he will at a given 
time be utterly destroyed. In the end he is carried 
away like Faust in the old legend. Columbine, on 
her side, becomes the wife of Gilles, a sort of youthful 
Pantaloon imposed upon ber by parental tyranny ; 
while Harlequin has to content himself with the un- 
dignified part of cicisbeo. Such, however, in the eight- 
eenth century,and even in Byron’s time, was one of the 
accepted marriage customs of Italy ; and Columbine 
is the central figure in a pantomime which is nothing 
if not Italian. 

Two or three different authors took part in the 
preparation of the little piece, which is acted and 
danced in all possible perfection. The dresses 
are simple, but picturesque; the scenery is in 
harmony with the subject; and the work has been 
produced with every possible attention to beauty 
and accuracy of detail. 

Opéra-bouffe, since its first invention by Offen- 
bach, has moved in a continual descent, until now 
one is glad to go back from the inanities of these 

latter days, which have caused the closing of 
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so many theatres, to the time of Offenbach’s imme- 
diate successors, with Audran among them. Without 
being so clever or so tuneful a work as the Grand 
Duchess of Gerolstein or La Belle Héléne, La Mascotte 
is incomparably superior to the class of pieces on 
which, until quite lately, the Lyric, the Shaftesbury, 
the Prince of Wales's, and the Trafalgar depended. 
In the leading part Miss Florence St. John sings with 
expression and taste; while ina subsidiary character 
Miss Phyllis Broughton, both as actress and as dancer, 
is thoroughly charming. If what M. Saint-Saéns 
calls “la musiquette ” cannot be absolutely excluded 
in favour of music, it can be sung with enough 
feeling and point to render it at least tolerable; 
and Lau Mascotte, as now represented at the Gaiety 
theatre, is more than tolerable. It is lively, agree- 
able, and, up to a certain point, artistic. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THe OTHER FELLOW.” 


HE three-act farce, The Other Fellow, with which 
the Court Theatre has reopened its doors for 
the autumn season, is a translation, not an adaptation, 
of Champignol Malgré Lui. Though the principle 
of giving a literal instead of a garbled version of 
foreign originals is excellent, and soon, I trust, to 
become the settled custom of our stage, its present 
application is scarcely of the happiest. It was 
obviously impossible to transfer the details of French 
camp life and military law in which the farce abounds 
to English surroundings; on the other hand, these 
details are not well understood in this country, and 
much of the satire which they involve is lost. On 
the whole, Champignol Malgré Lui in English is a 
distinct disappointment. Perhaps expectation had 
been unduly raised by the rapturous enthusiasm of 
M. Sarcey and others of his Parisian colleagues who 
have le rire facile. Even the famous scene of the 
thrice-cropped poll is not so droll as one had hoped. 
Clearly the fault does not rest with the translator, 
Mr. Fred Horner. It is rather in the nature of 
things; French fun is almost as difficult to render 
exactly into English as Tacitus or Heine. 

The Vicomte de St. Fontaine, caught in a (éte-d- 
téte with an old flame—Mme. Champignol—has to 
give himself out to the lady's cousins (who have not 
yet met the real Champignol) as her husband, and 
an untoward train of circumstances compels him to 
keep up the deception: the cousins unexpectedly 
visit Mme. Champignol when St. Fontaine is present, 
a new maid-servant enters just as a kiss passes 
between the pair, and so forth. The real Cham- 
pignol is a fashionable portrait-painter, and St. 
Fontaine, who does not know a palette from an 
easel, finds himself compelled to produce impromptu 
specimens of his artistic powers, with astonishing 
results. Ultimately he is arrested by the police, 
and carried off to camp at Clermont for an annual 
term of service in the Reserves—due, of course, from 
the real Champignol. Meanwhile the latter, ignorant 
of all that has passed, joins his regiment, so that there 
are two Richmonds in the field. The expert in the 
ways of farce will easily guess what follows. The true 
and the false Champignols, between them, are always 
committing some breach of discipline ; and whatever 
delinquencies the one is guilty of, it is the other who 
suffers the punishment. Champignol talks in the 
ranks—and St. Fontaine goes to the cells. St. Fon- 
taine’s hair is too long—and Champignol goes to the 
barber. He goes thrice, emerging the third time 
with a crown clean-shaven. This is a funny idea, 
but hardly works out well at the Court, owing, I 
fancy, to clumsy stage-management. Another pro- 
mising incident in the camp-scene, the meeting of 
the true and the false Champignols, each on sentry- 
duty, wherein St. Fontaine confides the details of his 
escapade with Madame to Madame’s own husband, is 
marred by rough-and-tumbie tomfoolery. In the 





end, Champignol, discovering the truth, turns the 
tables on his personator by insisting that St. Fon- 
taine’s name is really Champignol; St. Fontaine 
dares not deny it, and is sent back to camp to 
finish the period of drill which the real Champignol 
owes. 

Mr. Charles Groves and Mr. Weedon Grossmith as 
the true and the false Champignols, Mr. Brookfield 
and Mr. De Lange as a martinet captain and colonel, 
and Mr. R. Nainsby as a comic “sous-off.,” are all 
fairly amusing. As Mme. Champignol Miss Aida 
Jenoure makes her first appearance as a comedy- 
actress, and gives some signs of talent in that line; 
but her part is too slight to afford ground for any- 
thing more than conjecture. Miss Ellaline Terriss 
and Miss Pattie Brown are two pretty ladies who 
have next to nothing to do. A. B. W. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—IL 


——_e2——_ 


HE greatness of Ingres was never, not even in 
his lifetime, very seriously contested, but his 
greatness was obscured by the magnificent fashion of 
Delacroix. That Delacroix was a great painter there 
can be no question, but is he so incontestably for all 
time as Ingres? But now Delacroix’s name is hardly 
mentioned among artists; Ingres is the constant 
theme of studio conversation. Even men whose 
dream is colour, quality of paint, atmospheric effect, 
cannot refrain; they must talk of him. He is openly 
compared to Raphael, and in a whisper someone says 
that he has learnt a great deal more from Ingres’ 
drawing than he ever did from Raphael's. I de- 
precate comparison with the great masters, and 
have nothing but reproof for those who go to 
Dresden and, not finding the blue curtains on either 
side of the Virgin entirely to their taste, write 
disparagingly of Raphael to the papers. The 
masters are our masters, and before them we 
should bow our heads and worship humbly. 
Feel we must, however, that Ingres is the one 
modern who can meet the ancients on their own 
ground. Raphael was a great designer, but there 
are a purity and a passion in Ingres’ line for the 
like of which we have to go back to the Greeks. 
Apelles could not have realised more exquisite 
simplifications, could not have dreamed into any of his 
lost works a purer soul of beauty than Ingres did into 
the head, arms, and torso of the “Source.” The 
line that floats about the muscles of an arm is 
illusive, evanescent, as an evening-tinted sky; 
and none except the Greeks and Ingres have 
attained such mystery of line—not Raphael, not 
even Michael Angelo in the romantic anatomies of 
his stupendous creations. There is as much mystery 
in Ingres’ line as in Rembrandt's light and shade. 
The arms and wrists and hands of the lady seated 
among the blue cushions in the Louvre are as 
illusive as any one of Mr. Whistler's “ Nocturnes.” 
The beautiful “ Andromeda,” head and throat leaned 
back almost out of nature, wild eyes and mass of 
heavy hair, long white arms uplifted, chained to 
the basalt, how rare the simplifications—those arms, 
that body—the straight flanks and slender leg 
advancing, are made of lines simple and beautiful as 
those which in the Venus of Milo realise the architec- 
tural beauty of woman. Comparison with the Venus 
is meretricious, but necessity forces us to the 
perilous brink; we shrink from such comparison, 
for perforce we see that the grandeur of the Venus 
is pot in the Andromeda: but in both is the same 
quality of beauty. In the drawing for the odalisque, 
in her long back, wonderful as a stem of woodbine, 
there is the very same love of form which a Greek 
expressed with the benign ease of a god speaking his 
creation through the harmonious universe. 
But the pure, unconscious love of form, inherited 
from the Greeks, sometimes burned to passion in 
Ingres. Not in “ La Source "—she is wholly Greek— 
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but in the beautiful sinuous back of the odalisque 
we perceive some of the exasperation of nerves 
which betrays our century. True that this is 
a sketch; it is like looking through a keyhole 
at a man when he is dressing. If Phidias’ sketches 
had come down to us, the margin filled with his 
hesitations, we should know more of his intimate 
personality. You notice, my dear reader, how 
intolerant I am of criticism of my idol, how I re- 
p diate any slight suggestion of imperfection, how I 
turn upon myself and defend my god. I often 
smile when, before going to bed, candle in 
hand, I stand before the Roman lady and enu- 
merate the adorable perfections of the drawing. 
I am aware of my weakness, I have pleaded 
guilty to an idolatrous worship, but, if I have 
expressed myself as I intended, my great love will 
seem neither vain nor unreasonable. For surely for 
quality of beautiful line this man stands nearer to 
the Greeks than any other. This is certain, and it is 
important that all interested in art should realise 
this truth. Butour National Gallery does not possess 
a single example of this master’s incomparable skill, 
nor has the slightest effort been made to obtain one; 
avdif the very finest were in the market, Sir Frederick 
Burton would certainly pass it by. 

Although the acquisition of some three or four 
Ingres should be the first thought of the new 
Director, he should remember that to do so is 
only part of his mission, which is to form a collection 
of the great French school of the nineteenth century. 
I chose to speak of Ingres at great length, because 
my great love would enable me to best plead the 
eause of the French School of which Ingres is the 
threshold and the altar. When the threshold has 
been pass+d and the altar raised, the rest of the 
school will follow as a matter of course. After 
Ingres comes Corot: Ingres a fixed star, Corot a 
moon of gentle delight and happy aspiration. 
At least three works by Corot will be required, 
and if we were to buy half a dozen the money 
could hardly be better expended. Delacroix chills 
me as Ingres fires me with personal passion, 
but I admit the necessity of possessing a fine 
example of his turbulent, not to say disordered, 
palette. Troyon, sane and manly even to the verge of 
commonplace, vigorous even when he is most hollow, 
comes, I think, next on the list. There was exhibited 
in London a few years ago a fine picture by him 
called “La Vallée de la Tonques,” in a way, it seemed 
to me, more interesting than the somewhat hollow 
vastness of his “Oxen going to Work.” The price 
asked was, however,absurd—£10,000. Thegreat prices 
that Troyon fetches are surely difficult to explain. 
Great painter though he was, he missed the intensity 
which we find in Courbet, and it would be unpardon- 
able to hesitate even for amoment between the “Stone- 
breakers” and the “Oxen going to Work.” I have not 
seen the “Stone-breakers” for ten years; memory 
is treacherous, but that is the impression left 
upon my mind. Rousseau was a painter of in- 
comparable genius. I saw a lovely picture by 
him in the Dutch Gallery in Brook Street—a 
moonlight-flooded sky rising behind great bunches 
of trees which fill a river with deepest shadow. 
Almost lost in the shadow some children are 
bathing, and this romance of light and shade is 
expressed with such poignant fulness that the 
brain is taken with spiritual intoxication. The 
price of this picture was £1,000. Millet ?—two 
or three pictures by him are _ indispensable. 
The Louvre possesses the incomparable “ Gleaners.” 
The “Angelus” is insipid, almost vulgar, and not 
worth a quarter of the money that is constantly 
being paid for it. Did Millet execute in oils the 
adorable drawing of the little shepherdess who has 
drawn off her clothes, and sits on the bank, one foot 
stretched out to the water? There is“ The Rainbow” 
and “ The Death of the Pig "—but it is impossible to 
recall all an artist's work at a moment's notice. 
Daubigny, like Delacroix, has never appealed to my 
sympathies toany large extent. I am not stirred with 





desire to argue the point, and should have no word 
to say if he were included or excluded. I should, 
however, be very wroth if money were spent on that 
commonplace creature Jules Breton. Manet would, 
of course, have to be bought—“ L’Enfant a l’épée,” 
the portrait of Madame Morisot, or, if an example in 
his latest style were desired, which is not probable, 
“Le Linge” or “ Yachting at Argenteuil.” Ido not 
speak of Degas, Chavannes, or Vollon. They are all 
that still live in the flesh of the great artistic move- 
ment of 1830; and the rule of the National Gallery 
should be not to buy or accept work for a consider- 
able time after the artist’s death. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that the French 
artistic epoch is not in the seventeenth nor the 
eighteenth century, but in the nineteenth. The 
sudden outburst of genius that came between 1787 
and 1833, the twenty or more great painters born in 
those forty-six years, constitute the fifth great Euro- 
pean artistic epoch. Of this there can be no longer 
the slightest doubt; to affect to ignore the richness 
and the greatness of this school any longer were the 
stupidest pedantry. Almost as well might a director 
of the National Gallery say that he chose to ignore 
the seventeenth century in Holland and collect only 
early Italians. But I would not be understood to mean 
by this any criticism of Sir Frederick Burton because 
he bought none of these masters. They were of his 
own time, and it is not the mission of the National 
Gallery to collect contemporary art. But the place 
of Ingres in the history of art is as secure as that of 
Raphael. There can be no more doubt about Corot 
than about Turner. The others, those I have named 
and some I have not named, may be classed among 
the reputations that time has established, and about 
which it would not be wise to argue further. 
The question therefore arises—Shall the new director 
of the National Gallery walk in the footsteps of 
Sir Frederick Burton, duplicating the present col- 
lection, or shall he strike off at right angles, and 
collect on the lines which I have sketched out ? - 

G. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LONDON AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Srr,—You say that what you eall the “ Parish Councils Bill” 
—that is, the “ Loeal Government (England and Wales) Bill,” of 
which but the lesser part concerns Parish Councils—* will give 
to London householders . . . a control which they have hereto. 
fore only enjoyed over the County Council aud the School Board. 
The rates administered by the smaller bodies are, on the average, 
three times as great as the County Council rate. . . . The Parish 
Councils Bill is, viewed only as a London Bill, far more im- 
portant than the Local Government Act of 1888.” It is clear 
that the writer assumes that the Local Government Bill abolishes 
the qualification of vestrymen, as in all but two of the London 
areas the Vestry is the body which possesses sole financial 
control. Had the Bill done so, what is said would have been 
true ; but it does not, and in London the Vestry, or District 
Board, will remain untouched, and the overseers will continue to 
be nominated by the magistrates, although in every rural parish, 
however small, the parish will obtain the election of its own over- 
seers. You may possibly remember that, writing for you, I put 
forward, before the Government came into power, a suggested 
programme for the first session, which could have included a 
short Bill to have abolished all qualitications and all plural votes 
in all parts of the country. It seems to me that powers might 
have been left till later, and. although I heartily support the 
Local Government Bill, yet I cannot but think that it would 
have been wiser to have first done that which was far simpler, 
and would, on the whole, have been even more important. The 
ouly application of the Bill to London concerns Boards of 
Guardians, and it is only in two London parishes, under local 
Acts, that the Boards of Guardians possess the control of the 
local finance. There are several Bills before the House which 
would have the effect of abolishing the qualification for Vestry- 
men, and I myself have introduced two Bills (which differ only 
in the way in which they deal with the franchise) to show in 
what brief terms every qualification and every form of plural 
vote might be swept away throughout the country, and every 
authority thrown open to those who have nothing but talent and 
willingness to serve the public.—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

Cuar.es W. DILKE. 
76, Sloane Street, S.W., September 9th, 1893. 
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SIR F. MILNER AND THE TORY-PARNELLITE 
ALLIANCE. 

S1r,—There is one statement in the letter of Sir F. Milner 
in your issue of the 2nd inst. to which I think some reply is 
necessary beyond your vigorous reassertion of the existence of a 
covert alliance between the Tory Party and the followers of Mr. 
Parnell immediate'y prior to the General Election of 1285. Sir 
F. Milner says :—* It must be perfectly well known to you that 
Lord Carnarvon explained in the House of Lords that his inter- 
view with Mr. Parnell was arranged entirely on his own 
responsibility and without the knowledge of his colleagues ; and 
it is also perfectly well known that Lord Salisbury and the 
members of his Government disagreed altogether with Lord 
Carnarvon’s views on the Irish Question.” If Sir F. Milner, 
instead of challenging correspondence with his political op- 
ponents whenever his withers are wrung, would study the 
utterances of his own leaders, he would probably make fewer 
blunders. At all events, it “must be perfectly well known” to 
him that on July 1]th last Mr. Balfour wrote to the Times, 
admitting that Lord Carnarvon communicated to Lord Salisbury 
a desire on the part of Mr. Parnell to “speak with him on certain 
matters relating to Ireland,” and that the Tory Premier replied 
that Lord Carnarvon “must see him.” Mr. Balfour expressed 
his “ great regret” that a speech by him at Stockport on July 
2Ist should have given the impression that Lord Carnarvon 
“ acted on his own initiative alone.” The further statement of 
the Member for Bassetlaw relative to the “ well-known” dis- 
agreement of “ Lord Salisbury and the members of his Govern- 
ment with Lord Carnarvon’s views on the Irish Question ” is 
delightfully naive. As a matter of fact, the Newport speech, 
with its subtle references to a settlement of the Irish problem 
on Austro-Hungarian lines, supplies strong testimony to the 
contrary. 

You speak of the tendency of the Tory Party at that “haleyon 
time” towards sweeping Irish reforms. Allow me to quote one in- 
teresting example. Ata banquet given in December, 185, in cele- 
bration of the return of Sir George Sitwell for Searborough (largely 
through the instrumentality of the Irish vote) the newly elected 
member said :—* 1 believe that further coercion is impossible, 
and the control of the police and raising of volunteers caunot be 
much longer kept ont of Nationalist hands.” It may easily be 
imagined what not only Sir George Sitwell, but the Tory Party 
generally, would have said if any clause of the Home Rule Bill 
had empowered the Irish authority to raise an armed force.— 
Yours, ete., ERNEST R. DUNKLEY. 


or 


25, New Queen Strect, Scarborough. 


ADMIRAL MAXSE AND MR. MORLEY. 


Srr,—Yon have diseussed, or pretended to discuss, in this 
week's SPEAKER a paper of mine in the National Review 
entitled “Judas.” In doing so you have resorted to the old 
trick of dressing up an opponent's view in a particularly odious 
form, and, while describing me as an “ignorant apologist,” you 
take very good care that your readers shall not know one word 
of what I have really said. 

I wish to challenge you in regard to one most offensive mis- 
representation. You say I have depicted Mr. John Morley as a 
“heartless, intriguing, unscrupulous Machiavelli.” My chal- 
lenge is as follows :—If you can obtain the corroboration of this 
statement as a justifiable interpretation of any page or paragraph 
in my article by cny two honourable men, one of whom shall 
be named by you and one by me, I am prepared to pay £100 
towards the London School Board children’s free dinner funds ; 
half the amount to be distributed through any agency you may 
select, and half through an agency seleeted by me. 

If you can make good your assertion and decline this chal- 
lenge, the effect will be that several thousands of ill-fed children 
will be deprived of dinners. If, however, you decline the chal- 
lenge because you perceive that you have indulged in an 
extravagant imisrepresentation, you will, as an honourable 
editor, retreat and apologise. 

I must correct another misstatement. I have not “ claimed” 
to be an old friend of Mr. Morley. I have not brought the 
subject of our former relation into diseussion at all. I merely 
deal with Mr. Morley as a public man, and denounce his 
mischievous conrse—as such. I have reason to be indignant 
with him, first because he broke up the party we both belonged 
to, and secondly because he has done his utmost to break up the 
United Kingdom and to destroy our position as a Great Power. 

I notice your disclaimer «f Mr. Morley’s influence over 
Mr. Gladstone. The contradiction is plausible. It is not un- 
likely that Mr. Gladstone's first vague clutch at Home Rule was 
made before Mr. Morley’s intimacy was established, but this was 
in fall force during the incubation of the measure ; and the salient 
features of the first Bill, especially that of the exclusion of the 
Irish members, were due to Mr. Morley’s ascendancy.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

September 11th. 


{We have not the slightest intention of entering into the con- 
troversy to which Admiral Maxse invites us, His article on 


Frepx. A. MAXxsE. 





“Judas” is in print as well as our interpretation of his 
attack upon Mr. Morley. We never professed to quote 
his exact words, but we stated, with perfect accuracy 
and no desire to be unfair, the general impression made 
upon us by Admiral Maxse’s description of Mr. Morley. 
If we erred in doing so, whilst we regret our mistake, 
we can only impute it to Admiral Maxse’s over-exuberant 
style. The real point of our article of last week was the 
correction of Admiral Maxse’s astounding misstatement 
regarding Mr. Morley’s share in the “conversion” of Mr. 
Gladstone. Our correspondent would have done well either 
frankly to withdraw or, as far as possible, to substantiate 
this statement before raising a side-issue of minor import- 
ance. We may add that the last paragraph of Admiral 
Maxse's letter is just as misleading as his narrative in 
the National Review.—Ep. SPEAKER. ] 


FACTS FROM THE CENSUS RETURNS. 


Sir,—The English and the Scottish census returns prove, 
among other curious facts, these :—1. The number of Scottish 
people in England is 282,241, or 1 per cent. of the population, 
2. The number of English people in Scotland is 111,972, or 2°6 
per cent. of the population. 3. The number of Irish people in 
England is 458,315, or 15 per cent. of the population. 4. The 
number of Irish people in Scotland is 194,507, or 4°6 per cent. 
of the population. 

In other words, Scotland has nearly three times as many 
Englishmen as England has Scotsmen, and has still more nearly 
three times as many Irishmen and Englishmen as England has 
Irishmen and Seotsmen. ‘To this fact I draw attention, not 
because of the Englishman's sarcasm, which prompts him to say 
that Scotsmen never gang back (as if they ever went forward !), 
but because of his brazen impudence in coming here (as he has 
done in the person of that curious product of his, Lord Wolmer) 
to assure us that if we set up Home Rule (as we are going to 
do) we need not look for employment for our sons to him. 
Certainly we need not. If we retain at home the eight or ten 
millions a-year which we at present pay England, through con- 
tributing an unduly large share of the Imperial revenue, through 
accepting an unduly small share of the Imperial expenditure, 
and through allowing all our wealthy landowners to live in 
London aud its neighbourhood, we need not look for employment 
for our sons outside our own country. But, in that case, what is 
to become of England and her sons in search of employment? 
Will Lord Wolmer kindly explain ?—I am, ete., 

Edinburgh, September 7th, 1893. J. EDENBERGEN. 








RONDEAU. 





IVE to the world forgetfulness—to me 
The living joy of strong, sweet memory : 
Oblivion’s calm be theirs, and mine the strain 
Of wild unrest, the piteous, proud disdain 
That scorneth se!f, the faith in the “to be.” 


I would not if I could be falsely free, 

The dear dead days are mine, and his, and we 

Are well conteat to love. What it calls gain 
Give to the world. 


Gain! what is gain? The hard-won victory, 
Or slow defeat, through which we learn to see 
And comprehend the strengthening power of pain. 
Oblivion must be loss, remembrance gain ; 
We choose the past: the present, ere it flee, 
Give to the world. 
D. M. B. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE PURITAN AND WOMEN. 


NV Y remarks upon Puritanism in general, and in 
i particular upon Milton and his attitude towards 
women, have found a determined challenger. My 
opponent signs himself “®” (it is usually written 
“Fie!” among Puritans), and speaks with mingled 
sorrow and anger. His attack, however, does not 
seem to touch the heart of my case. He has made 
some pretty skirmishing around my position: but 
I invite attention to the points he has left un- 
assailed. 
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Allowing “ @'s” criticisms their full force, I find 
(1) that the savagery of the discipline inflicted by 
Milton upon the children entrusted to his care is 
neither denied nor defended. I am glad of this, for 
the matter is not pleasant to discuss; and pass on to 
(2) the case of Milton's first wife, Mary Powell. Of 
this case my adversary says that it “reflects much 
more on the wife than on the husband”: and of 
this contention he must forgive me for saying 
that it is the most amazing I ever heard in 
my life. Its inventor can be no common man: 
even now, when the first flush of admiration has 
faded, I am half disposed to pay the extreme 
homage of silence to this superlative, this magnificent, 
resourcefulness. For conceive the situation. Milton, 
a man of thirty-five, marries aslip of a girl (seventeen 
was all her age), one of a large and merry country 
family : he takes her away from the laughter and 
open air, and coops her, in the spring of her life, 
within dark and dismal lodgings in the city. “She 
found it very solitary,” says Aubrey; “ro company 
came to see her: oftentimes heard his nephews beaten 
and cry.” It is easy to say she had chosen her lot; 
she had made her bed and must lie on it, and so forth. 
But even if it be granted that she was a free party 
in the courtship (and I need not remind “®” that 
such a case was something less than usual in those 
days), will he contend that the matrimonial give-and- 
take should be exactly halved between a man of 
thirty-five and a girl of seventeen? Or will he con- 
tend that in this case the burden of forbearance was 
righteously shared? Think of that awful house, its 
hours of silence divided by the wails of two be- 
laboured urchins. After all, “ @” might allow for 
a little human nature, even in a girl. Women, of 
course, have commonly to undergo transplanting 
when they marry; but I think we may reasonably 
show a trifle of sympathy with one who drooped 
after such a transplantation as that. 


The case, says my critic, “ reflects much more on 
the wife than on the husband.” Marry, as how? 
Becanse, if you please, “she left him; he did not 
leave her”! And since when (one may inquire) has 
it been fashionable for the oppressor to run away 
from the oppressed? Or, if the word “ oppressor” 
be objected to, let me ask, Why in the sacred name 
of common sense should Milton want to run away ? 
He was master of the house. He liked the dismal 
London life. Because it suited him, he had inflicted 
it on Mary Powell. To be home-sick while living 
in your own home is, I submit, to ont-Gummidge 
Mrs. Gummidge. One hears occasionally of school- 
boys who flee privily from under their instructor's 
roof: but it is, to say the least, unusual for the 
pedagogue to run home to his parents. If “®” 
really believes in the test he applies, let him say at 
once that in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
the woman is to blame, and have done with it. 


I said (3) that Milton was disliked by his daughters, 
To this my critic makes answer that “ want of sym- 
pathy with a father is no uncommon thing in the 
world.” I never suggested that it was. But feeling 
this general proposition to be a somewhat inadequate 
defence unless it can be shown, in the case under dis- 
cussion, that the father was in the right, “ ®” backs 
it up with an hypothesis. We have seen how he 
proves that the first Mrs. Milton had a naughty 
heart. He now suggests that the daughters were 
naughty too; and that they inherited their naughti- 
ness from their mother! In his own words, “the 
mother’s legacy may have been a goodly share of 
her own nature.” “ Wave, Munich, all your banners 
wave !"—or at least let the famous Mr. Henrik 
Ibsen in that Bavarian capital turn his face nor’- 
westward and pay appropriate salutations to this 
free handling of “ heredity.” With ingenuity of this 
order I think it no shame to confess myself unable to 
cope in the limits of a weekly causerie. “ What,” 
my critic exclaims, “ was Milton's home but a classical 


gather from certain advertisements in the newspapers 
that even “classical colleges” have special claims 
upon our esteem when able to embellish their curri- 
cula with “ home comforts.” 


I turn with relief to the question of Milton’s 
mental attitude towards women. I quoted Johnson’s 
remark that in Milton’s fixed opinion woman was 
born to be a slave. This (says my opponent) only 
shows how brutally unjust the old dictator could be 
to a poet whose political creed and conduct he so 
cordially detested. In support of Johnson’s remark 
I quoted the very explicit utterances on this point 
of the Chorus in “ Samson Agonistes ” :— 


‘* Therefore God's universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to pass an hour, 
Smile she or lour. 
So shall he least confusion draw 
On his own life, not swayed 
By female usurpation, or dismayed.” 

This (says my opponent again) only shows that I 
misapprehended the poem, which is historical in 
spirit. The chorus is as true to the situation and to 
historical feeling as the most rigorous critic could 
demand. This—if as an answer to me it mean 
anything—must mean that Milton is putting into the 
mouths of the Danites opinions which are appro- 
priate to them and to their times, but which the poet 
himself does nol share. 


But is this so? Will “9%,” after a study of Milton's 
tracts on Divorce, assert that his opinions on the 
position of women, deliberately set out in prose, 
differ from those recited here in verse by the 
Danites? “®” advises me to pursue my researches 
in Milton. I do so, and find in “ Paradise Lost,” 
Book VIII, that Adam, after narrating to Raphael 
the circumstances of Eve's creation and their 
nuptials, promptly falls to apologising for the really 
astonishing influence exercised upon him by this 
inferior creature. He is half-inclined to think 
Nature must have made some mistake: for of course 
she is inferior—not a doubt about that :— 


“ For well I understand, in the prime end 
Of Nature, her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 
In outward also her resembling less 
His image who made both, and expressing 
The character of that dominion given 
O’er other creatures.” 


Upon my word, anthropomorphism is, to use a vul- 
gar phrase, “ not in it” beside the complacent andro- 
morphism of the above passage. Is this, pray, the 
historical spirit again? Is Milton putting this crude 
theory into Adam’s mouth just to show that Adam 
was such a very primitive man? Well, but at least 
the “sociable spirit,” Raphael, should have known 
better. He, at any rate, is not hindered, by the 
accident of having lived before the Deluge, from 
speaking the poet's thought. But what answers 
Raphael? “Desert not Wisdom,” he advises Adam— 


“ By attributing overmuch to things 
Less excellent, as thou thyself perceivest. 
For what admirest thou, what transports thee so? 
An outside—fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love ; 
Not thy subjection. Weigh with her thyself; 
Then value. Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
Well managed; of that skill the more thou know’st, 
The more will she acknowledge thee her head. . . .” 


In these verses you may almost hear the roll of 
Milton's prose—“ for he in vain makes a vaunt of 
liberty in the senate or in the forum, who languishes 
under the vilest servitude to an inferior at home.” 


To be short, over and over again, in prose and 
verse, you will find this great Puritan expressing or 
implying the opinion that woman was made for 
man’s enjoyment: but that man has any further 
duties towards woman than to cherish her if she 





college?” I can only echo the question. But I 


obeys him well, and to put her away if he finds her 
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a nuisance, seems beyond his conception. ‘“ Some- 
thing better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse,” puts it too low, perhaps; “a little dearer 
than his cook” is nearer the mark. You will 
observe how, in Book V., Eve runs around with the 
dishes while Adam and the Angel sit and eat— 


“nor seemingly 
The Angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of Theologians, but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate.”’ 


It may have been so in Eden. In these days it is so 
—in Germany. 


I was careful to take John Milton as “ the very best 
example of a Puritan that history can show. Never 
did man,” I said, “after his lights, live a purer or 
more scrupulous life.” He reverenced nobly the 
beautiful temple of his own body. But when “ @”’ 
leaps from the particular to the general, I desire 
evidence before I can follow him. “The Puritan,” 
says he—meaning thereby the Puritan as a moral 
type—“ was ashamed of uncleanness, but he was 
ashamed of nothing else. For woman he had the 
reverence that would not allow him to come unchaste 
and defiled into her presence, and he asked from him- 
self a chastity no less than he asked from her.” 
No doubt he demanded purity in the woman. All 
men have demanded this, and sensualists have 
always insisted on it. But it would be interesting to 
have evidence for the rest of my opponent’s conten- 
tion. There is a gap, and a very dismal gap, between 
the license (let us say) of Marlowe's “Hero and 
Leander” and the filth of D’'Urfey, Wycherley, and 
Vanbrugh. It would be interesting to know how 
“®” accounts for it. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





CARLYLE AS MILITARY HISTORIAN, 


Tue Batrirs oF FREDERICK THE GREAT: ABSTRACTED 
¥ROM THOMAS CARLYLE’S BIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. Edited by Cyril Ransome, M.A. London: 
Edward Arnold. 


O reader of “ Frederick the Great” can fail to be 

struck by the battle pictures there presented; but 
their value as contributions to military history has 
been too little recognised. Scattered through the 
long narrative and partially overshadowed by the 
profusion of other interest, they inevitably lose 
somewhat—not of force, but of significance. More- 
over, we have grown accustomed to think that 
military history can be written only by experts, and 
to distrust Macaulay and Alison. Some years have 
passed, however, since Carlyle’s battles of Frederick 
were ordered to be officially translated for the 
instruction of the German army, and no excuse is 
needed for the publication of the series of extracts 
which Mr. Ransome has edited. The modern military 
historian is before everything a critic. His method 
is often obtrusively analytical. He is for ever seek- 
ing to establish preconceived principles, strategic or 
tactical. He generally avoids descriptive writing, 
and seeks not to bring a scene before the reader, but 
to furnish arguments for or against some form of 
military procedure. All this is wholly foreign to 
Carlyle's genius, strongest perhaps in conjuring up a 
mental picture in a few pregnant words. It would 
be rash to assume that the older method is incom- 
patible with historical truth, and the battles of 
Frederick, taken out of their original setting, will 
fairly stand examination. Later writers have dis- 
posed of materials inaccessible to Carlyle, but a 
comparison of his account of Rossbach, Frederick's 
greatest triumph, with that of Baron Colmar von 
der Goltz clearly proves the careful study which the 
former devoted to the military portions of his great 
work. If full details of the march and the ordering 
of squadrons and battalions—matters inherently 





liable to historical error—are lightly passed over, 
what could more vividly impress the nature of 
Soubise’s fatally frustrated turning movement than 
the following ?— 


Truth is, the Dauphiness is in exultant spirits this morning ; 
intending great things against a certain “ little Marquess of 
Brandenburg” to whom one does so much honour. Generals 
looking down yesterday on the King of Prussia’s camp, able to 
count every man in it (and half the men being invisible, owing to 
bends in the ground) counted him to 10,000 or so ; and had said, 
* Pshaw, are not we above 50,000? Let usendit! Takehimon 
his left. Round yonder, till we get upon his left, and even upon his 
rear witha], St. Germain co-operating on the other side of him : 
on left, on rear, on front at the same moment, is not that a sure 
game?” A very ticklish game. “No general will permit him- 
self to be taken in flank with his eyes open; and the King 
of Prussia is the unlikeliest you could try it with.” 


Then comes the swift counterstroke ordered by 
Frederick, watching on the roof of the Herrenhaus 
at Rossbach. 


Frederick earnestly surveys the phenomenon for some 
minutes. In some minutes Frederick sees his way through it, 
at least, into it, and how he will do it. Off eastward, march! 
Swift are his orders; almost still swifter the fulfilment of them. 
Prussian army is a nimble article in comparison with Dauphiness ! 
In half an hour's time all is packed and to the road; and 
except Mayer and certain Free-Corps or Light-Horse to amuse 
St. Germain and his Almsdorf people, there is not a Prussian 
visible in these localities to French eyes. 


It is a vigorous word-sketch, instinct with the 
spirit of the men and the moment, incomparably 
more impressive than if rendered into the latter-day 
language of military pedantry. Who can fail to 
grasp the lesson of Rossbach? 

Here again is the story of the inadequate 
orders which formed one of the principal causes of 
Frederick's disastrous defeat at Kolin. Hiilsen, on 
the Prussian left, having taken Kreczor on the 
Austrian right, was to be supported at once by the 
direct advance of the Prussian centre. Frederick, 
instantly seeing the possibilities open to him— 


dashed from the Hill-top in hot haste towards Prince 
Moritz, General of the centre, intending to direct him upon,such 
short ent, and hastily said, with Olympian brevity and fire, 
“Face to right here!” With Jove-like brevity, and in such 
blaze of Olympian fire as we may imagine. Moritz himself 
is of brief, crabbed, fiery mind, brief in temper, and answers to 
the effect, “ Impossible to attack the enemy here, your Majesty : 
postured as they are; and we with such orders gone abroad!” 
“ Face to right, I tell you!” said the King, still more Olympian, 
and too emphatic for explaining. Moritz, 1 hope, paused, but 
rather think he did not, before remonstrating the second time ; 
neither perhaps was his voice so low as it should have been: it 
is certain that Frederick dashed quite up to Moritz at this 
second remonstrance, flashed out his sword (the only time he 
ever drew his sword in battle): and now, gone all to mere 
Olympian lightning and thunder tone, asked in this attitude, 
* Will er” (will he) “ obey orders, then?” Moritz, fallen silent 
of remonstrance, with gloomy rapidity obeys. 


A wrong impulse had been imparted to the 
Prussian centre, due to Frederick’s “ excess of 
brevity,” and the mistake was irreparable. 

The charm of Carlyle’s method of writing military 
history does not lie only in vivid portraiture of the 
actions and the passions of men. In these great 
battle-pictures the foreground is not neglected. 
Here is a characteristic sketch of the village of Hoch- 
kirch, the scene of Daun’s great night attack, and of 
Frederick's defeat :— 


The village hangs confusedly, a jumble of cottages and 
eotegarths, on the crown and north slope of this Height; 
thatched, in part tiled, and built mostly of rough stone blocks, 
in our time—not of wood, as probably in Frederick’s, A solid, 
sluttishly comfortable-looking Village ; with pleasant hay- fields, 
or long narrow hay stripes (each villager has his stripe) reaching 
down to the northern levels. The Church is near the top; 
Churehyard, and some space farther, are nearly horizontal 
ground, till the next Height begins sloping up again towards 
the woody Hills southward. The view from the Church belfry 
is wide and pretty. Free on all sides except the south: pleasant 
Heights and Hollows, of arable, of wood, or pasture; well- 
watered by rushing Brooks, all making northward, direet for 
Spree (the Berlin Spree), or else into the Libau water, which 
is the first big branch of Spree. 


These collected accounts of Frederick’s fourteen 
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battles are more than mere picturesque specimens of 
descriptive art. The earnest military student cannot 
afford to pass them by in favour of the new lights. 
The general reader will find them far more in- 
telligible than the elaborate treatises of later date. 
For, in some aspects, historical truth is not easy of 
definition, and the realism which recalls the scene 
and the circumstance of decisive moments may be of 
more value than analysis largely subjective. 

One great blot mars the usefulness of Mr. Ran- 
some’s collection. The maps, taken from Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall's edition of Carlyle’s works, are 
practically worthless. Indistinct, and microscopically 
small, they afford no real aid to an understanding of 
the operations, and are calculated only to cause 
exasperation. Excellent maps are available, and, 
for the sake alike of the general reader and the 
military student, it is greatly to be regretted that 
the book was not rendered complete in this important 
respect. 


THE HOMERIC PROBLEM AGAIN, 


HoMER AND THE Epic. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ir can hardly be denied or doubted that this book is 
in the main the work of its professed author, Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Unquestionably one purpose inspires 
it throughout; the style is of an almost equal 
excellence from first to last; the methods, critical 
and apologetic, are consistent everywhere. We can 
hardly presume to suggest that we have not here an 
authentic work by Mr. Lang; common agreement 
among its readers ascribes it to him, and its views 
are those of which he is a well-known advocate and 
untiring champiov. Yet knowing, as we do, that no 
author is ever guilty of mistakes, omissions, unusual 
elevations or unusual collapses in his own works, and 
knowing that when such things are discoverable in 
an author's work they are not his, but another's, we 
are compelled to believe that, to some very slight 
extent, more than one hand has been at work upon 
this volume. The evidence is delicate indeed, but 
convincing to a modern scholar. We take three 
points: The first chapter is written with singular 
charm and grace of style, distinctly upon a higher 
level than the style of its successors ; this of itself is 
suspicious. Secondly, it contains this sentence: “ We 
shall . . . compare Homer with certain other 
early national poems, such as the ‘Chanson de 
Roland, the ‘ Kalevala,’ and ‘ Beowulf, trying to 
show in what respects his work resembles, and in 
what it transcends and differs from, those interest- 
ing lays.” Now, at the close of the work, we find 
this promise fulfilled for the “ Chanson de Roland” 
and the “ Kalevala”; but in the place, so it would 
seem, of “ Beowulf,” we have the “‘ Niebelungenlied.” 
Thirdly, the name of Alan Breck, Mr. Stevenson’s 
happiest hero, is misspelled: a thing impossible to 
Mr. Lang, so ardent an admirer of that gentleman's 
romances. At this present it would be premature to 
formulate a theory; we will but suggest that Mr. 
Lang, with that indifference to ethics in literary 
matters and to distinctions of authorship so habitual 
from the earliest times of literature, has conveyed 
the first chapter from some unidentified source, and 
failed both to carry out in full its promises and to 
sustain its marked elevation of tone and style. This, 
however, does not account for the misspelling in a 
subsequent chapter, nor for sundry repetitions, 
wholly superfluous, which occur ‘here and there 
throughout the work. It seems probable, then, that 
after Mr. Lang had completed his work, largely upon 
the lines laid down by the anonymous first hand, a 
third hand was in some way enabled to insert some 
passages. But the bulk of the work, as he received 
it, was so clearly due to Mr. Lang, that it was clearly 
impossible to remove his name. A detailed examin- 
ation of the whole question will shortly appear in the 
pages of the Something-or-Other- Wissenschaft. 

In all truth and soberness, there have been, there 
still are, scholars of too ingenious.a scepticism, whose 





critical method and attitude of mind towards old 
literature is precisely of this sort. Parodies are not 
arguments; but Bentley’s Miltonic “interpolator” 
stands for all time, a ghastly warning against this 
procedure, stronger than any parody. Mr. Lang, 
accomplished scholar as he is, and though no specialist 
nor expert in matters archeological and philological, 
yet well qualified to estimate the reasonable probabili- 
ties of a case in those branches of learning, has chosen 
rather to put forward the wsthetic or spiritual 
argument for Homeric unity. Consult the poets, the 
artists, he pleads ; examine the great masterpieces of 
the known masters; try to realise the sense of unity 
—not constructive merely, but spiritual—of their 
works, and say whether the verdict is not in favour 
of a Homer one and indivisible. The same appeal 
and argument were forcibly urged in a letter by the 
late artist, Mr. Samuel Palmer: “ What is meant by 
saying that Homer did not write the ‘Iliad’ is this: 
that no man wrote the ‘Iliad’—in fact, that it 
‘developed’: that it was self-developed out of 
fragments. But it is as impossible that a first-rate 
poem or work of art should be produced without 
a great master-mind, which first conceives the whole, 
as that a fine, living bull should be ‘ developed’ out 
of beef sausages. If I could call the most august 
authorities to give judgment, they would be 
unanimous. It would be cruel to call Homer, as he 
would be ‘Burked,’ ie., critic’d, in the street. 
Weill, these might suffice: Virgil, Milton, Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Blake—all, in every age, who had 
made the article would testify that an idea of the 
whole was indispensable to the adjustment of the 
parts. If, on the other hand, the ‘Iliad’ be not 
a work of art, all the world has been drivelling 
for three thousand years, or thereabouts.” The late 
Principal Shairp, a man of poetry, wrote in the 
same spirit about “the great Teutonic hoax,” 
and applauds Cardinal Newman for holding “ the 
old and natural belief that Homer was a man, 
not a myth,” upon precisely the same grounds. 
Turning from these critics—who were artists also, 
“makers of the article’—to Mr. Mark Pattison, a 
critic pure and simple, we find him declaring, thirty 
years ago: “ We may safely say that no scholar will 
again find himself able to embrace the unitarian 
hypothesis.” Well! time is ironical and also wise: 


‘scholars are beginning to find the Wollian hypothesfs 


too much to embrace. Professor Ramsay has lately 
pointed out how the scholarly world is in great 
measure coming round not to all Mr. Gladstone's 
conclusions, but certainly to his fundamental position 
towards Homer; to a sense that the poems which 
became the Holy Scriptures of Hellas must have 
had an origin and a reality, historical and definite ; 
they must have embalmed and preserved ideas and 
sentiments, in which a later Hellas saw their 
ancestral tendencies. No half casual origin and 
accidental growth could have given to a mere collec- 
tion of lays and legends this sacred prestige, under 
one sacred name. It is well to remember the history 
of two great movements in this century: the history 
of Physical Evolution and of Biblical Criticism. 
How theologians wailed and sceptics triumphed in 
the earlier stages of discovery, theory, argument! 
But the pendulum has swung back from its first 
extreme, and is oscillating near the middle: no one 
ean now hold that Theism and Christianity are 
in mortal peril from research into human and 
scriptural origins. Extremists on both sides have 
learned moderation and caution from early excesses. 
Something in the same way, the Homeric Question 
is becoming modified. If philology taught Mr. Paley 
to bring down Homer to an insignificantly modern 
date, later studies in archwology have sent him back 
again, upon the authority of many scholars, to a 
magnificent antiquity. But the question of Homeric 
unity, though vastly concerned with the question of 
date, is not wholly dependent upon it: as Mr. Lang 
has said with admirable force, over and over again, 
it is in great part a matter for the poets, the men 
of imagination, the creative artists, to take in hand. 
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Except Goethe—and he vacillated—only one great 
poet since Wolf's day has declared for “many 
Homers.” His words are remarkable. “I will 
engage to compile twelve books with characters just 
as distinct and consistent as those in the ‘Iliad,’ from 
the metrical ballads, and other chronicles of England, 
about Arthur and the Kuights of the Round Table.” 
The “Iliad” was to him a string of ballads, with no 
“subjectivity” in them, no signs of one mind 
expressing itself in them: nothing but a series of 
adventures, stories, exploits, conventionally told, as 
it were, from the outside. But let us remember that, 
to take a convenient point in time, after the publi- 
cation of Percy's ballads in England and Germany, 
men of letters had ballads upon the brain: Herder 
from Lessing, Goethe from Herder, learned to dilate 
upon “natural and artificial poetry.” There was an 
enthusiasm for “ Volkslieder”: everything early 
was natural, naive, simple, beautiful, without the 
pains of art—up with the romantics, down with the 
classics! How delightful, to find in Homer an early 
Greek ballad singer, continued by other early Greek 
ballad singers; how fine a justification for revolt 
against Boileau and Racine! It was a time of fervid 
exaggeration, in which some men could talk in one 
breath of Homer and of Ossian. Of course, the 
problem had many sides: the “ ballad” theory, the 
“development” theory, and more still. But positively, 
in their anxiety to show that Homer was unlike 
Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, something fresher and 
freer, theorists spoke as though any one, in those 
early times of simplicity, might have been Homer, 
and many were. Endless controversy! The early 
use of writing, for example, has been discussed until 
the discussion has become a late abuse of it. But 
knowledge has increased since the days of Wolf: 
anthropology, archzeology, the culture of primitive 
peoples, the nature and conditions of popular 
poetry, the actual evidence of the extant “ national 
and heroic” early poems—all these are better known, 
more critically studied. It is profitable to reflect 
that if the ghost of Wolf could walk round the 
museums of Europe, he would certainly see a 
necessity for revising the “ Prolegomena.” Upon 
most of the topics raised by modern scholarship, Mr. 
Lang writes with zest, and vigour and humour. 
Against the views and arguments of his opponents 
he adduces their own inconsistencies with excellent 
effect. Now and again his readers will think that 
Mr. Leaf is not refuted: here and there, difficulties 
remain, and discrepancies are unreconciled. But 
Mr. Lang's minuter criticism is reinforced and 
doubled in strength by his general contention 
that Homeric unity is the belief of the poets 
and their kin. If Grote declares for an 
“ Achilleis,” distinctly separable from an “ Iliad,” 
Schiller declares that, despite episodes and complica- 
tions, the one main plan and purpose of the poem 
stands clear and firm. Controversy to the end of 
time will not reconcile the two convictions ; but it is 
just this aspect of the controversy with which we 
are most concerned. What Grote sees is of less 
importance than what Schiller sees: Scott would 
never have called himself a scholar, Wolf was a great 
scholar; but upon questions of imagination and 
poetical instinct Scott's opinion is the surer. When 
Coleridge sees no “ subjectivity’ in Homer, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold sees a great deal, we call the com- 
batants well matched, and presume not absolutely to 
decide. But when a dozen living scholars give us 
Homer in fragments, often selected and pieced 
together, or expunged and condemned, for reasons 
which seem ludicrous and prosaic beyond all bounds, 
we snap our fingers in the face of all the pundits 
and pedants in the world, and retire to the poets. 
Critics may argue through all the ages that Shake- 
speare wrote “sermons in books, stones in the running 
brooks,” or that Milton ended his epic in the words 
“with heavenly converse cheered :” we simply know 
that they did not. Just so of twenty arguments to 
prove interpolations, et hoc genus omne,in “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” we simply Anow that they are silly, the 








work of learning without insight. Let alone ques- 
tions of taste, there is an almost incredible air of 
inexperience about many of these critics. A work 
in these days may be written out three or four 
times, then type-written, then printed, then read in 
several proofs and revises, then reviewed a score of 
times, and yet a glaring blunder, some monstrous 
discrepancy, may remain undetected to the last: the 
thing often happens. Yet these ancient poems, 
which have passed through countless vicissitudes 
during a vast length of time, are required to present 
no difficulties, obscurities, discrepancies, even of the 
most trifling kind! Also, while no one will declare 
these poems perfectly immaculate in all details, 
whether of design or text, the great judges of poetry 
are almost unanimous in praising their wonderful 
art, their unity of design, their imaginative and 
spiritual consistency, the impress upon them of a 
master mind and a guiding hand. Mr. Lang has 
deserved well of all sane men for his demolition of 
his silly adversaries, and for his good fight with his 
serious. 





MR. FREEMAN’S SHORT HISTORY OF SICILY. 


Sicity: Pue@nicran, GREEK, AND Roman. (Story of the 
Nations Series.) By the late Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuts volume tells the tale of Sicilian history from 
the beginning of things till the ninth century a.p., 
when it began to be torn away from the Roman 
Empire by the Saracens. It is odd to find such a 
book in a series devoted to National Histories, for the 
great characteristic of Sicily is that its people never 
constituted a nation. Occupied originally by three 
races, one akin to the races of Central and Western 
Italy, the other two of unknown affinities, it was 
settled by Phoenicians in the West, and by Greeks 
in the East, South, and North, and fought for by 
these two peoples for more than two hundred years, 
till the aborigines had practically been assimilated 
or absorbed, and everyone might call himself either 
a Greek or a Carthaginian. Then came Rome and 
reduced the island to a province, the first of her con- 
quests outside Italy, so that Sicily saw herself united 
under one government only to become a small part of 
a large and swiftly growing dominion. Nor in her 
scarcely less chequered modern history, whether 
under Saracens or Normans, under Hohenstaufen, or 
Angevin, or Aragonese, or Bourbon, or Savoyard 
kings, has she ever constituted a kingdom or a 
people by herself, or had a national tongue or aught 
else to make her a distinct and separate entity 
in the world. Her history is the singular record of 
a region which Nature, in surrounding it by the sea, 
might have seemed to designate for an independent 
life, had not Nature, in setting it between Italy and 
Africa, with Greece not far distant, also destined it 
to be the meeting-point and battle-place of hostile 
races and creeds, never able to attain internal unity 
or to shake off the grasp of the stranger. 

Mr. Freeman's last great work was a very 
elaborate and minute History of Sicily, of which 
three volumes have appeared, while portions of two 
others are understood to have been at his death so 
far completed as to be fit, when revised, for publica- 
tion. The three volumes, however, carried the 
narrative down only to the rise of the tyrant 
Dionysius, at Syracuse, towards the end of the fifth 
century B.c. The peculiar interest and value of the 
present book is that as rather more than one-half of 
it is concerned with the later period, from the rise 
of Dionysius down to that Roman Imperial period in 
which Sicily has hardly any recorded history of her 
own, and our authorities for that history become ex- 
tremely scanty, we have here a concise summary of his 
views on the period which death prevented him from 
dealing with on the larger scale of his great History. 
Heavy as the loss is which his death has involved, it is 
diminished by the fact that we know from this little 
treatise what were the estimates he had formed of 
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the men who play a leading part in the later annals 
of Sicily, and how the chief events in those annals 
struck him in their bearings on general history. 

The present book is an admirable piece of narra- 
tive. It is perfectly clear and straightforward from 
beginning to end; no rhetoric, no word-painting, no 
digressions, no anecdotes or reflections, except such 
as are absolutely needed to illustrate the story, or 
arise directly from the events described. It may 
occasionally seem a little bare in its austere sim- 
plicity, or a little too like a child’s book in the 
avoidance of all abstract or high-flown terms. Dry 
it can hardly help being, as compared with a fuller 
narrative, because those details which make the life 
and colour of history have to be omitted for the 
sake of saving space. Yet we recognise the thorough- 
ness of the knowledge, as well as the historical judg- 
ment which has made the author select the most 
salient facts out of the immense multitude which, 
though he knows them, he cannot introduce, and we 
respect the self-restraint which cleaves so firmly tothe 
plan with which he set out of selecting and presenting 
only those salient facts. Even in these narrow limits 
he has succeeded in doing three things which none 
but a great historian could do. He makes us feel all 
along the background of that picture in which Sicily 
is the foreground, reminding us by a sentence or 
two of what was passing in other parts of the 
Mediterranean world, and of the relations of Sicilian 
events thereto. He brings out the national charac- 
teristics of the races he has to deal with, primarily 
of Greeks, secondarily of Phoenicians, Sicilian abo- 
rigines, and Romans. He interjects from time to 
time short and pithy comments which not only 
illumine the narrative, but become also a part of 
that store of approved maxims and suggestions to 
ponder over, which every student of history seeks to 
accumulate. Finally, we are struck by the constant 
fairness of judgment and the finished skill with which 
the often scanty or untrustworthy authorities are 
used. Few writers of our time have so well held 
the balance between credulity, or the imaginative 
desire to create facts out of inadequate materials, 
on the one hand, and a barren or despondent 
scepticism on the other. 

Out of many points which have struck us in the 
latter part of the book—for in the former we are on 
ground already familiar to readers of the large 
History of Sicily—two or three may be mentioned. 

One is the immense importance of fortresses in 
early warfare; or in other words, the advantages of 
defence against attack. The retention of a strong- 
hold determines the issue, not only of a campaign, 
but of a whole war. The graspof the Carthaginians 
on Sicily could not be shaken off, because they had 
two very strong places in Eryx and Lilybaeum, which 
the Greeks could never capture,and oneof whichdefied 
Rome to the last. So the invasion of Carthaginian 
Africa by Agathocles, at one time apparently sure of 
success, failed because the wallsof Carthagedefied him; 
so Syracuse often suffered in her politics from over- 
weening confidence in her fortifications. Another 
point is the great part which mercenary troops began 
very early to play. As soon as the Mediterranean cities 
grew populous and wealthy, their desire to carry on 
war beyond the resources or tastes of their own 
citizens created a sort of indraught of fierce rough 
fighting men from the less luxurious and civilised 
regions around them, Iberians, Campanians, Gauls, 
and such like. The same phenomenon had happened 
previously to Egypt, and happened Jong afterwards 
in the decaying Roman Empire. And a third obser- 
vation which Sicilian history suggests may help to 
console those to whom that history seems a long 
record of bloodshed. The island was apparently 
more populous and more prosperous during the days 
of fierce and doubtful strife between Greeks and 
Carthaginians than afterwards under the peace- 
giving, but often stern and grinding, sway of Rome, 
or indeed than in the five and a half centuries 
that lie between the Massacre of the Vespers and 
the landing of Garibaldi, 





The human suffering which is represented by 
bloody battles and plundered towns strikes our 
imaginations more than that which heavy taxes, 
harsh farm-slavery, exhaustion of the soil, recurring 
famines, and decaying trade inflict. 


MR. HUDSON’S BIRD-BOOK. 


Birps IN A VILLAGE. By W.H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S, London; 

Chapman & Hall. 
BLOWN by adverse winds from his own coast, cast on 
shore here in Britain for the rest of his life, as 
he now begins to believe, and denied the more 
familiar transatlantic “ way’ in which he formerly 
moved with greater ease, Mr. Hudson has joined 
“a great multitude” to write of British birds. Equal 
with the best naturalists in equipment and power of 
observation, Mr. Hudson stands head and shoulders 
above most naturalists and men as an interpreter of 
the things he notes. He possesses the receipt by 
which science is transmuted into literature. One 
would have supposed that words had done their 
utmost with the spider, a theme of poetry and prose 
in all ages. 

“There sits the solitary geometric spider, an 
image and embodiment of patience, not on a monu- 
ment, but on a suspended wheel, of which he is 
himself the hub; and so delicately fashioned are 
the spokes thereof, radiating from his round and 
gemlike body, and the rings, concentric tire within 
tire, that its exceeding fineness, like swift revolving 
motion, renders it almost invisible.” 

Here is 


“One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least ” 


which into words no writer had yet digested. “In 
a Garden,” the essay from which the above sentence 
is taken, appeals to the reviewer more directly than 
any of the others. It is fullest of the author's own 
personality, and its method is distinctly that of a 
poem: it moves untrammelled, knowing no law save 
the association of ideas. On every page of the book 
there is evidence of a powerful original mind, capable 
of primary impressions ; but in “In a Garden” the 
author consciously opens the window. “ Not any 
day,” he says, “spent in a library would I live again, 
but rather some lurid day of labour and anxiety, of 
strife, or peril, or passion.” Remember, this is not a 
slaughterer of partridges, ignorant of books, driven 
by ennui to undertake distasteful journeys; but one 
who, though he knows and loves books, knows and 
loves still better the subject of books—life and the 
earth. “I must look,” he says, “ata leaf, or smell 
the sod, or touch a rough pebble, or hear some 
natural sound (if only the chirp of a cricket), or feel 
the sun or wind or rain on my face.” Antzean men like 
this were alwaysrare. Appreciationof the picturesque, 
sentimental raptures over the beauties of Nature we 
have had for a hundred years or so, and shall have 
while cities last—feelings that differ hardly in kind 
or degree from the weak emotions of the watchers 
of the ballet. Such deep brotherly love of earth 
and things earthy as we find in this respecter of 
earwigs, this defender of chanticleers, is new, and 
perhaps only in our age possible since time began. 
Mr. Hudson belongs to the sect of lovers of life, whose 
good news it is that there is nothing anywhere 
common or unclean. 

The longest article, which gives the book its title, 
is a record of some six weeks’ summer study of the 
birds in an English village. Mr. Hudson identified 
fifty-nine species during his sojourn, not including 
those, with the exception of the crake, which he 
only heard. Charm and interest are continuous ; 
and it contains a wonderful fantasy of a boy who 
became immortal through eating ants. In “ Exotic 
Birds for Britain” the author advocates the addition 
of new, beautiful species to our avifauna to repair 
the damage that has been done wantonly or from a 
mistaken idea of utility. An indirect benefit of 
such an experiment would be to enhance the value 
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in our eyes of our remaining native rare and beauti- 
ful species. In other articles our feathered brothers 
are defended from the attacks of the censorious, and 
a plea entered against their wrongful imprisonment. 

Mr. Hudson's “ Birds in a Village,” apart from 
other and higher qualities already indicated, is one 
of the best-tempered and most readable books we 
have ever read. May we ask, before ending, what 
has come over Mr. Hudson's “Crystal Age,” a fascin- 
ating romance published a decade ago? Strange times 
when a paltry book like “ Looking Backward” sells 
by the hundred thousand, and an imaginative glance 
into futurity like the “ Crystal Age” falls dead from 
the press! 





THE MODERN TYPHON. 


Tue Enetish Peasant. Studies: Historical, Loeal, and 
Biographic. By Richard Heath. London: ‘I. Fisher 


Unwin. 


VANQUISHED in battle by Zeus, says the old Greek 
myth, the giant Typhon was chained to earth, with 
Mount Etna laid upon him to keep him down. 
Prostrate he remained, but not destroyed; ever as 
he writhed in pain the mountain heaved and shook ; 
and a day was to come when, rising, he should hurl 
it from him, and in his turn crush his conquerors. 
These things are an allegory ; Typhon is the English 
labourer. Jealous of his growing might the aristo- 
cracy bound him down with fourteenth-century per- 
secution and restriction ; in the risings of Tyler and 
Cade through one period, in the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and Ket’s rebellion through another, in the rick- 
burnings of 1830, and the Union of Joseph Arch, we 
have the throbs and stirrings of the imprisoned 
giant; and the day is dawning when he will burst 
his bonds, and regain the birthright—agrarian, edu- 
cational, political—robbed from him by force or 
fraud. 

This moral is not forced upon us by Mr. Heath, 
but drops distinct and clear from his timely and 
interesting biography of poor John Hodge. Its 
opening chapter is the via dolorosa of his march 
through history from the Statute of Labourers 
to the New Poor Law. From 1870 onward the pages 
reflect the writer's personal experience. We have 
his study of cottage homes in Cheshire, Norfolk, the 
Midland and the Home Counties. He takes us with 
him through Lincolnshire fenland, Yorkshire dales, 
Surrey commons; amid the hop-pickers of Sussex, 
the waggoners of Kent, the timber-fellers, broom- 
makers, charcoal-burners of the New Forest; we 
attend a village fair in Suffolk, a club-feast in a 
corner of the Southdowns; we touch the two ex- 
tremes of country social life, in the passive misery 
of Dorsetshire and the Weald, in the educated 
prosperity of Northumbrian and Cheviot shepherds. 
The book ends with three well-condensed sketches 
of typical English peasants—of Cobbett, the dema- 
gogue; Clare, the poet; Huntington, the preacher— 
men risen out of serfdom into eminence by the force 
of native genius, yet with powers distorted and lives 
warped by the tragic limitations of their origin. 

The main factors of cottage happiness are the 
home and the income. The evidence as to the 
homes is ghastly, drawn from local observation, 
sustained by Parliamentary Reports, only too 
familiar to all who have investigated rural life. 
Cottages belonging to the great landlords are for 
the most part tolerable—noblesse oblige ; owned by 
the small speculator, from whom very few villages 
are free, they are lairs of disease, indecency, un- 
chastity ; with rents in the wattled walls, holes in 
the crumbling floor and rotting thatch, fever traps 
in the open drains adjacent to door and window; 
with six, eight, ten inmates crowded in a single room, 
adults of both sexes pigging in a single bed—“ a not 
uncommon thing for a bolster to be placed at each 
end of a bed, so that all the family may sleep in it, 
with their feet towards the middle.” From north 
to south and east to west the pitiless record runs, 
each county in turn furnishing profuse and hideous 





details. It paints labourers as worse than homeless, 
herding in dens which are not homes at all, which 
make impossible domestic happiness, affection, virtue; 
create types of social life sunk to the level of 
barbarism; with results of immorality, says one 
Government commissioner, “horrifying enough to 
make the very hair stand on end.” 

From the home we turn to the income. The 
weekly wage descends from eighteen or twenty 
shillings in the north to nine shillings in the extreme 
south ; the average throughout the kingdom being, 
on the highest computation—with every allowance 
for house money, harvest money, perquisites—not 
more than fifteen shillings. This may suffice when 
there are no children, or when the children add to 
the income with wage earnings of their own. In 
the great majority of cases, where from three to 
six children have to be maintained, it runs the scale 
from insufficiency to semi-starvation. The cottager's 
own estimate makes sixpence a head per day for each 
inmate the minimum of decency and comfort. With 
four young children that would be twenty-one shillings 
a week; yet twelve, ten, nine shillings, are the rule 
in the southern half of England, and fifteen shillings 
is the normal average. The often-asked question 
how people live on these low wages is answered 
graphically by Mr. Heath. Young mothers augment 
them by field-work, their babes left to a neighbour 
to be stupefied into quiet by “ daff,” or opium, with 
a consequent mortality of twenty-five per cent. 
amongst infants under one year old. Meat is un- 
known throughout the year, its substitutes being 
potatoes, rice, and “ broth” made of bread soaked 
in hot water with salt and pepper. In many 
cottages a good fire is rarely seen; flannel under- 
vests are worn, unchanged, unwashed, until they 
fall in pieces; the full-grown men lack muscular 
development, while the old are prematurely crippled 
with rheumatics ; mind and body force are deadened 
into listlessness; only the rage for drink survives, 
maintained and intensified by “ the abominable little 
beershops, spread like devil-traps over the country- 
side.” The one bright oasis in this wilderness of 
degradation is the picture of the Northumbrian 
hinds—well paid, well fed, of splendid animal vigour, 
devout Presbyterians, enlightened readers of books, 
keenly alive to the value of education. 

The proofs of the book have been somewhat care- 
lessly corrected. The word “Ceadmon” occurs more 
than once. On pp. 9, 16, 32, 38, 114, 150, 231, 254, 
are obvious typographical errors. Joseph Arch 
(p. 232) is made the centre of a wholly ungram- 
matical sentence ; Miss Mitford (p. 268) probably knew 
her “Guy Mannering” better than to talk of * Alie 
Dinmont”; nor need Latinists be made to shudder at 
the “ mens sanwit” of p. 282. We hope that a second 
edition will speedily permit the rectification of these 
trifles. Restrained and quiet in their tone, not 
pessimistic, not sensational, Mr. Heath’s “ Studies” 
are a valuable reminder that, though in some 
respects the lot of the labourer has improved, his 
average condition remains a blot upon our civilisation 
and christianity. His emancipation cannot be 
achieved by others; if only his disabilities are 
removed and power is given to him ungrudgingly, 
he will, speedily or slowly, redress the evils cf the 
past, and work out his own salvation. Eight years 
of electoral power have begun to reveal to him his 
strength; new labour unions, organised by wise 
heads, backed by sufficient funds, unencumbered by 
provisions for insurance, are springing up in the 
Red Van's wake through county after county. Here 
and there, unexpectedly but successfully, soundly 
based co-operative stores have taken root in villages ; 
and with a clear perception of his own necessities, 
which politicians even yet imperfectly comprehend, 
he is demanding radical reform of land tenure and 
local government as the first stage in his social and 
industrial regeneration. When the action of the 
unions shall have extorted from the landlord, through 
the farmer, a minimum, instead of an average, 
wage of fifteen shillings a week; when that is 
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supplemented by the savings of co-operation and by 
the yet higher profits of righteously accessible allot- 
ments; when parish councils come to handle land, 
schools and schoolrooms, charities, public houses, 
poor-law relief, with powers unchecked by legisla- 
tive timidity, Hodge will become an ornament, not a 
scandal, to the body politic ; the England of villages, 
commons, pastures, valleys, will be Merry England 
once again. 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSE. 

RETROSPECT, AND OTHER Poems. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
(Cameo Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

UNDER THE HAWTHORN, AND OTHER VERSE. By Augusta 
de Gruchy. London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Sones anp Sonnets. By Mathilde Blind. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

Francis Drake: A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. THE MOTHER, 
AND OTHER Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Poems. By Benjamin W. Ball. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by F. F. Ayer. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Rep Leaves AND RosgEs. By Madison Cawein. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ext Nuevo Mvunpo. By Louis James Block. Chicago : 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Tue Trumpeter. By J. V. Von Scheffel. Translated by 
Jessie Beck and Louise Lorimer. With Introduction by 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Secutar Poems. By Henry Vaughan, Silurist. Edited by J. 
Tutin. Hull: J. R. Tutin. 


MADAME DARMESTETER has lost none of her ex- 
quisite touch; “the delicate, swift, tumultuous 
spring,” in her own abundant but well-garnered 
words, is in all her best poetry. She keeps old ideas 
fresh, is even reactionary, and makes a hero of Taine, 
the great lacquey of the age who strove to find 
everything common and unclean; but she isso brief, 
bright, and sincere that ennwi flies from her pages. 

Very tender and melodious is much of Miss de 
Gruchy’s verse. Rare imaginative power marks the 
dramatic monologue “In the Prison Van;” and 
restrained passion gives strength to “ Amabel to 
her Husband.” Miss Mathilde Blind has added nine 
new poems to her “Songs and Sonnets,” which is 
her best book of verse. Four of these belong to the 
remarkable series “Love in Exile,” and add to its- 
completeness. 

On the whole, Dr. Weir Mitchell's “ Drake” is 
unsatisfactory. There is a certain nobility in the 
character of Doughty, who says nothing of the 
grudge against Leicester on which Froude insists; 
the other persons are stagey or shadowy. Dr. 
Mitchell's “ Mother, and Other Poems ” contains more 
interesting matter. His “Sonnets,” “St. Christo- 
pher,” and “ Responsibility” are pleasing instances 
of the cultured verse of a professional man. Both 
his books are incomparable specimens of trans- 
atlantic printing and binding. The next three 
volumes are more typical of American verse. Mr. 
Cawein, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Block derive from English 
poetry, with hardly any intermediate influence, 
except perhaps the mood without the method of 
Walt Whitman. They make brave efforts to 
“differentiate"’ themselves, and are landed most 
frequently in faults of style, sometimes in paltry 
changes of spelling. Mr. Block talks of “exhausted 
regnance,’ Mr. Ball employs the epithet “ progna- 
thous,’ and Mr. Cawein spells Guinevere “ Gwen- 
hwyvar.” The three have a gift’of sounding verse, 
however, and Mr. Cawein something more. He has 
a most pregnant fancy, remarkable rhyming power, 
and though there is no advance in this volume over 
his last, he remains easily the most notable of recent 
American poets. 

“The Trumpeter” sprang out of Von Scheffel’s 
heart. Thoroughly original in conception and treat- 
ment, it is marked by freshness of thought and 
feeling, descriptive power of a high order, and a 


sorts and conditions of men in the Fatherland, and 
which ought to ensure it good entertainment in its 
English dress. The familiar epic is essentially a 
German product, and there is nothing in English to 
which we can really compare “The Trumpeter.” 
Readers, and it ought to have many, will find it full 
of idyllic charm—the cheerful homeliness of the 
“ Vicar of Waketield ” with a more romantic setting 
and bursts of lyrical fervour. Miss Beck and Miss 
Lorimer have produced an admirable translation, 
which needs no recommendation from us, since Sir 
Theodore Martin pronounces it successful. 

In part Henry Vaughan’s “Secular Poems” are 
of excellent quality, though none of them can be 
fairly said to equal bis sacred pieces. Mr. Tutin 
claims for him that he was certainly a greater lover 
and interpreter of Nature than Herbert, and would 
call him the Wordsworth of the seventeenth century. 
The comparison with Wordsworth seems to us un- 
fortunate; for though his acquaintance with Nature 
is intimate in its kind, it is superficial, and his treat- 
ment fanciful. He reminds us more of Swift; his 
“Rhapsody at the Globe Tavern” has much of 
Swift’s force and realism; but he is, of course, a 
poet of a loftier order. “The Eagle” and “ The 
Charnel House” are high-fantastical in the great 
style. Even his conceits move with full sail, as 
here: 

“ Where are your shoreless thoughts, vast tentered hope, 

Ambitious dreams, aims of an endless scope, 
Whose stretched excess runs on a string too high, 
And on the vack of self-extension die?” 


Mr. Tutin has appended a small selection from the 
poems of Vaughan’s brother Thomas, many of whose 
verses are but little inferior to “the Silurist’s.” 
Students of English poetry are much indebted to 
Mr. Tutin for this little volume, the contents of 
which were, before its publication, only accessible to 
a few. 


FICTION. 


Tue Last Tenant. By B. L. Farjeon. In 1 vol. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Tue HEIRLOOM; OR, THE Descent oF VERNWOOD MANOR. 
By T. Duthie-Lisle. In 3 vols. London: Gay & Bird. 

THe Scautywac. By Grant Allen. In 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


THE immortal Fat Boy would have delighted in 
“The Last Tenant.” Armed with Mr. Farjeon’s 
story, he could have made the flesh of the boldest 
creep. There is no nonsense here about the scientific 
side of occultism, nor any attempt to trace strange 
phenomena to natural causes. The ghosts presented 
to us are as real as any we ever met with, and they 
are almost as terrifying as those in Lord Lytton’s 
“The Haunters and the Haunted.” <A _ worthy 
bourgeois, of the kind that Mr. Farjeon loves, at 
the instigation of his wife engages in a search for 
a house, and at last finds one, Number 79, Lamb's 
Terrace, which contains rather more than he bar- 
gained for. On the very first day on which he visits 
the gloomy place, accompanied by his wife, he has 
an adventure, the like of which it falls to the lot 
of few of us, even when house-hunting, to experi- 
ence. 


In the room in which we were now standing there were two 
bell-pulls ; one was broken, the other appeared to be in workable 
condition. It was not to prove this, but out of an idle humour, 
as I thought at the time—though 1 was afterwards inclined to 
change my opinion, and to ascribe the action to a spiritual 
impulse—that I stepped to the unbroken bell-pull, and gave it a 
jerk. It is not easy to describe what followed. Bells jangled 
and tolled and clanged, as though I had set in motion a host of 
infernal and discordant tongues of metal, and had raised the 
dead from their graves to take part in the harsh concert ; for, 
indeed, there seemed to be something horribly fiendish in the 
discord, which was at once hoarse, strident, shrill, and sepulchral, 
and finally resolved itself into a low, muffled wail, which ran 
through the house like a funeral peal. With the exception of 
our own voices and footsteps and the slamming of the doors we 
had opened and shut, these were the only sounds we had heard, 





delightful humour, which made it welcome to all 





and they brought a chill to our hearts. 
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“ How awful!” whispered my wife. I nodded, and held up 
my hand. The last echo of the bells had died away, and now 
there came another sound, so startling and appalling that my 
wife clutched me iv terror. 

“My God!” she cried, “ someone is coming upstairs /” 


And a very terrible someone, or something, it was, 
though we are not going to spoil the story by 
letting our readers into the “gashly” secret. Let 
them be content with knowing that the terrible 
apparition had an attendant; “I looked down, and 
there, gliding past the upright spectral figure, I saw 
creeping towards me a skeleton cat.” Need we say 
that Mr. Emery accepted this remarkable apparition 
as positive proof of the fact that Number 79, Lamb's 
Terrace, had been the scene of a foul and monstrous 
crime, and that he had been “ inscrutably chosen” to 
unravel what he well describes as “the most awful 
and inexplicable mystery in my life?” How he 
succeeds in this task we learn in the course of a 
narrative which is, at least, startling, and never dull. 
As a good specimen of the sensational story, “ The 
Last Tenant” may be highly commended. 

A better sub-title than that selected for “The 
Heirloom” by its author would have been “A 
Romance of Triplets.” Mr. Bertram Gonault, who 
is, we presume, the hero of this remarkable work, is 
introduced to us on the first page as he lies raving 
at the point of death, and we are sorry to say that 
Mr. Duthie-Lisle is cruel enough to keep him in that 
position for two hundred long pages. Whilst Bertram 
is gasping out his life in his bed-chamber at Vern- 
wood Manor, we are made acquainted with the 
remarkable vicissitudes of his life—how he had 
established his claim to the ancestral estate, chiefly, 
apparently, by the production of the heirloom itself, 
in the shape of a mysterious ring; how he had 
acquired fabulous wealth and had become engaged 
to a beauteous girl, who vanished in a startling 
fashion shortly before the time when she was to 
have been wedded to him; and how he then gave 
himself up to a life of dissipation, with the result 
that we find him dying of old age in his fiftieth 
year and the first page of the story. It is a chaotic 
narrative, and the reader feels relieved when at the 
end of the first volume he resumes his place in 
Bertram’s bed-chamber. By this time, however, 
Bertram is dead. It is only half an hour by the 
clock since we left him to listen to the interminable 
story of his life, but in that brief half-hour someone 
has performed the superfluous task of murdering 
the dying man. The remaining two volumes of the 
novel are devoted to the work of bringing the 
murderer to justice and finding an heir for Vernwood 
Manor. It is at this point that the mystery of the 
triplets obtrudes itself upon our notice. Not for 
worlds would we reveal that mystery and thus 
destroy the pleasure of the reader. The man or 
woman who has waded through the first half of this 
incredibly foolish book deserves any enjoyment that 
can be obtained from a perusal of the second half. 
The author's style, it should be said, is remarkable, 
and the manner in which the English language is 
used has at least the charm of novelty. 

In the little Surrey town of Hillborough there is 
—or was at the date of the story called “The Scally- 
wag ”—a cabman, who was also, by a curious freak 
of fate,a British baronet. Such things have been 
in real life, and Mr. Grant Allen is consequently 
entitled to introduce this novel effect in fiction. The 
manners of Sir Emery Gascoyne are those of a cab- 
man rather than a baronet. He drops his A’s, and, 
we imagine, performs feats with his knife at the 
dinner-table ; but his heart is in the right place, and 
in his case virtue is rewarded by the fact that his 
son and daughter are in all respects worthy of their 
place in the pages of Debrett. How it comes to pass 
that the cabman’s son is an undergraduate at Oxford 
with a brilliant reputation and the manners and 
bearing of a gentleman, is explained by the part 
which a Hebrew money-lender named Solomons plays 
in the story. This worthy, having discovered the 
baronet-cabman, comes to theconclusion that after all, 





even in these days, there is money ina baronetcy. He 
accordingly takes possession of the Gascoynes, father 
and son, and advances them a sufficient sum of 
money to pay the expenses of the latter at Oxford 
at the reasonable interest of twenty per cent. per 
annum. Young Gascoyne is virtually the money- 
lender's slave, and a very hard taskmaster the latter 
proves himself. His one object in life is to save 
money for the benefit of a certain worthless nephew 
of his, and Paul Gascoyne, after leaving Oxford, is 
compelled to labour by day and night in order to 
meet the terrible claims which Mr. Solomons has 
against him. He might marry an heiress, for there 
is a magnificent American specimen of the class who 
is dying to wed him. But, with the perversity of 
youth, he declines this easy and lucrative path in 
life, and resorts instead to that which Mr. Grant 
Allen apparently regards as the degrading occupation 
of a journalist. Whether it is because of his title— 
poor Sir Emery had opportunely died in a snow- 
storm on the box of his own cab—or because of some 
special merits of his own, we do not pretend to say, 
but Sir Paul Gascoyne undoubtedly achieves a rapid 
and brilliant success in his unholy calling. He might 
very well have married the clergyman’s daughter in 
Cornwall, upon whom his heart is set, if it had not been 
for those terrible claims of Mr. Solomons. But he is 
much too honourable a man to forget these—if, indeed, 
Mr. Solomons would permit him to do so; and so he 
works himself to a shadow in the vain hope of re- 
ducing his indebtedness to the old Jew. But at this 
point, when our baronet’s fortunes are at the darkest, 
a change takes place. Solomons junior robs his 
uncle of nearly all his savings, and decamping with 
an adventuress, is disposed of by an opportune ship- 
wreck on the Cornish coast. His uncle recovers his 
property, but is heartbroken at the loss of his nephew. 
The ingenious novel-reader who knows the methods 
of Mr. Grant Allen need hardly be told the remainder 
of the story. Suffice it to say that it ends in an 
illumination worthy of the closing scene of a 
pantomime, and that all is made well with our 
young baronet. Mr. Grant Allen is always interesting 
and always readable. The colours on his palette are 
mixed with brains, and a plot even more impossible 
than that of “ The Scallywag” is carried off trium- 
phantly by his unfailing ingenuity and admirable 
good temper. It would be too much to say that this 
last story of his is wildly exciting, but many persons 
will enjoy it the more precisely because it is not. 
Clear character-sketching, bright dialogue, and 
a hundred clever hits at topics of the day, will 
make the time spent in its perusal pass pleasantly 
enough. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


In days when slavery in America was not only an established, 
but in many quarters an honoured institution, John Greenleaf 
Whittier — at that time a poor young Quaker journalist in a 
small provincial town, loyal to the “ Inner Light ”—took up his 
parable against the accursed traffic in human flesh and blood. 
He wrote fearlessly, and with the generous indignation and 
compassion of an honest heart, and his songs of freedom 
found their way to the hearts of his countrymen, and by 
stirring the national conscience, helped to shape history and to 
bring about Abolition. ‘‘ Every word,” it was admitted, “ which 
Whittier wrote on this great burning question” was “a blow, 
and many a time-server who was proof against Lloyd Garrison’s 
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denunciations or Wendell Phillips’ invectives, quailed before 
Whittier’s Rhymes.” Many of Whittier’s lyrics and songs 
were written at a white heat, and to serve the purposes of the 
hour; he was an orator in verse, and, like other oraters, he took 
liberties of speech which criticism, even when not captious, was 
often compelled to disallow. His own confession was, “ When I 
felt like it I wrote, and I had neither the health nor the patience 
to work over it afterward. It usually went as it was originally 
completed.” The outcome of it all was that humanity gained 
at the expense of art, though poems like “ Snow Bound,” with 
their @elieate descriptive beauty, lyrical grace of expression, 
and instant and exquisite appeal to the common heart, are not, 
of course, open to the reproach of literary carelessness. If ever 
a poet was true to the kindred points of heaven and home, it 
surely was this gentle, blameless singer—the Cowper of New 
England, in the manner of his life as well as in much of the 
method of his work. Not even the warmest admirer of Whittier 
will venture to claim that his poems in quality or range 
touch the level gained and kept by Cowper; but there is much 
in common between the two men beyond their love of God, their 
passion for liberty, and their appreciation of the familiar aspects 
of Nature and their reverence for the homely virtues of the 
fireside. Although Whittier frankly admitted that he was not 
insensible to literary reputation, it was characteristic of the man 
to add that he placed a higher value on his “ name as appended 
to the Anti-Slavery Declaration of 1833 than on the title-page 
of any book.” This brief monograph is somewhat dull and dis- 
appointing. Mr. Linton is mighty in quotations, and, unluckily, 
many of them are bombastic and pointless. His own contribu- 
tions to the little book hardly appear to be considerable, and 
certainly are not conspicuous on the score of knowledge or 
insight. An element of loose exaggeration runs through the 
book, and even though it makes for praise it is none the less 
uncalled for and irritating. Here and there a sensible and sober 
bit of criticism stands revealed, but it is quickly submerged in 
the ocean of kindly but all too fluent commonplace. After all, 
the best pages in the volume seem to us to come last, and 
they are devoted to Mr. Anderson's welcome and exhaustive 
bibliography. 

*“ Wordsworth for the Young” is a title which, of course, 
at once explains itself. It belongs to a little book which was 
scarcely required. Mr. Wright contributes an extremely flimsy 
and superficial “ introduction,” and his critical and illustrative 
“notes ” belong for the most part to the same category. Not 
even the most audacious schoolboy of the period is likely to 
quarrel with the opening assertion of the book that “ William 
Wordsworth was one of the greatest of English poets” ; nor 
will his sister, however pert or advanced, deny that at least 
“some” of this poet’s “sonnets are among the finest in the 
English language.” As for the passages from Wordsworth 
which form the main portion of the book, it is enough to say 
that they have been selected with a fair degree of taste and the 
average amount of judgment. 

It is nearly seven years since the ‘ Official Handbook of the 
Cape” was first published, and during the interval more has 
happened in South Africa than in most parts of the world. 
There have been great political and social changes, as well as 
progress, to a remarkable degree, not in one, but in many 
directions. It was accordingly deemed advisable to widen the 
scope of a useful manual of reference, and the result is this 
bulky volume of five hundred and fifty pages. The publication 
of such a work—lucid, statistical, authoritative—is itself a proof 
of the growth and prosperity of South Africa. It is written 
with ability as well as with a manifest mastery of a wide 
array of facts, and it gives an admirable summary of the 
history, populations, productions, and resources of the several 
colonies, states, and territories of South Africa. The fauna and 
flora of the country, its mineral wealth, its flocks and herds, its 
institutions and indnstries, its colonists—English, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, German—and tlieir possessions, its native raees and their 
characteristics, all are described with brevity and skill. Such a 
work must prove indispensable to all who are intimately associ- 
ated with South Africa. since it fulfils to an unusual degree its 
chief purpose as a reliable and comprehensive work of reference. 
Apparently, no pains have been spared by the editor, Mr. Noble, 
to make this painstaking compilation readable as well as accurate, 
and we can fairly congratulate him on his suecess in both 
directions. The illustrations, of course, heighten the interest of 
the book, and an ample index renders its conten's at once 
available. 

The moralist, as well as the statistician, to say nothing of the 
cynic, may discover ample food for refleetion in two volumes just 
published of “ Annual Summaries, reprinted from the Times.” 
A period of upwards of forty years is covered by this running 
commentary from year to year on men and movements, and to 
those who read the record with observant eyes, often a smile, 
sometimes a sigh, and occasionally a sneer is inevitable. This 
book of kings and chronicles opens with a characteristic flourish 
of trumpets over the Great Exhibition of 1851, which some people 
thought was the forerunner of the Millennium; and it closes witha 
tribute to the memory of Lord Tennyson, whose death darkened 
the autumn of 1892, and drew the whole English-speaking race 
together in the keen sense of common loss, Time has settled many 








questions which bulk largely in these pages, and it has disposed 
hardly less effectually of many reputations which held the field 
when the world was younger by the lifetime of a generation, 
There are statements and admissions in these “ Annual Sum- 
maries”’ which sound odd, and even slightly ridiculous, in the 
larger knowledge of to-day, and old prejudices leap to light in 
social and political verdicts which the growth of experience has 
brought to nought. The value of such a record—well-informed, 
comprehensive, pithy, and often aeute—is not open to question, 
and as a capital index has been added to each volume, whoever 
will may obtain at least a passing glimpse of polities and society 
and a score of other subjects during the years which bridge the 
distance between 1851 and 1892. These “ Annual Summaries” 
are like so many log-books of the good ship of the State, and, 
on the whole, they have been kept with accuracy, though not 
certainly with unerring judgment. 

Mr. Charles Webb's “ Tonic Sol-fa Method” is in reality 
a graduated manual of class-singing for the use of schools, and 
is intended to show the relation which exists between the tonic 
sol-fa and the staff notations. The method which Mr. Web) 
adopts is founded upon the two tetrachords of the seale, and th 
tones are introduced one by one in regular order in these 
exercises. It seems to us that by the careful and intelligent 
use of a work of this kind “ sight-singing”’ may be cultivated 
with marked suecess. There are upwards of a hundred songs 
in the book, and those who master them in the way which 
Mr. Webb suggests will find that they have at the same time 
acquired much practical and sound knowledge. It is claimed 
that the exercises contained in this volume are sufficiently exact- 
ing to meet the requirements of pupils preparing for the 
elementary certificates of the Tonie Sol-fa College. In the 
hands of a competent teacher Mr. Webb's hints and exercises 
ought to prove of great practical assistance to beginners. 
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